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SAMUEL R. WELLS, 


LATE PUBLISHER OF THE 


N the present number of the JouRNAL we 
present the portrait of its late Publisher 
and Editor. To those who are familiar with 
the manly features and kindly character of 
our deceased friend, the likeness we present 
will bring him, as it were, before them. 

On the 18th of April, in the morning, he 
quietly passed to his rest, and on the 15th 
his mortal remains were tenderly laid in the 
beautiful cemetery at Orange, N. J. His 
memory will be kindly enshrined in all who 
love the cause he labored so long and so 
devotedly to establish. 


SamvEL R. WELiLs was born in West 
Hartford, Ct., April 4, 1820. While a mere 
lad his father removed his family to the then 
almost unbroken wilderness of North-west 
New York, and settled on a farm on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, at a place known as 
Little Sodus Bay, now called Fairhaven. 
That wilderness home, now a smiling farm, 


gently sloping to the Bay and the Lake, is as 
cheerful and pleasant as it was then gloomy 


and lonely. Here, in this out-of-the-way 
place he spent his boyhood. Thus assisting 
to clear the land, to till the soil, shooting 
and trapping the animals in the surrounding 
forests, and angling in the Bay, or sailing on 
the Lake, he had a dreamy sense of some- 
thing higher and different than farm-life. He 
longed for light and knowledge, and felt that 
in that rude, sequestered mode of life, he 
could never rise above its level. The local 
school, of course, was poor, and of short du- 
ration each year. 

His father determined that the boy should 
have a trade, and did not—as most fathers 
do not—stop to consult whether the tastes 
and talents of the boy ran in that direction 
or not. He was accordingly apprenticed to 
a tanner and currier in the neighborhood, 
and faithfully served his time with credit 
and success. Not satisfied with what he 
could learn of that business in that vicinity, 
he went East, working in the best shops, pay- 
ing better workmen than himself for instruc- 
tion, until he stood highest in the business, 
with the best wages the trade afforded. Be- 
ing industrious, temperate, and personally 
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popular, he could get the best work, and any 
favors the proprietors could give. 

He laid up a few hundred dollars with 
the view to entering the medical department 
of Yale College. Thus working and read- 
ing medicine, he was makiug good progress 
in his professional efforts. He heard that 
the Fowler Bros., phrenologists, were in Bos- 
ton, delivering a course of lectures, and left 
Portland, Me., with the design of listening 
to those lectures, and picking up what he 
might of the New Science, in which he had 
previously become interested. Attending 
these lectures and examinations, he was deep- 
ly impressed with the subject, and his mind 
became so absorbed with Phrenology, that 
he determined to be a student of the Fow- 
lers, and joined them for that purpose in their 
professional ramblings, studying the theory, 
listening to their delineations, and taking 
daily lessons in that department. Singular 
as it may now seem, when he was but a boy, 
his first ideas of Phrenology were obtained 
in 1836, from a chart he saw at Ithaca, N. Y., 
which had been marked in 1835 by Charlotte 
Fowler, his future wife. From that moment 
he sought books and every facility for learn- 
ing all he could of the subject. 

In 1844 he formed a co-partnership with 
the Messrs. Fowler, and entered their office, 
which was already established in Nassau 
Street, New York. He commenced in earn- 
est to organize the business of publication, 
and to take charge of the professional de- 
partment of the office, during the absence 
of the Fowlers on lecturing tours. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, now so widely 
known as the able exponent of Phrenolog- 
ical Science, had been established by O. 8. 
& L. N. Fowler, about six years before. The 
Fowlers wrote the leading articles, but the 
conduct of its publication and the proper 
presentation of it to the public, as well as 
the conduct of the book-publishing depart- 
ment, fell to Mr. Wells’ lot, and from that 
day to the present the names of Fowlers and 
Wells, through their publications, have be- 
come known as fur as the English language 
is spoken. 

The same year he was married to Miss Char- 
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lotte Fowler, sister of the Messrs. Fowler. She 
had been identified with the establishment 
from before the start of the JouRNAL, and 
ever since she has been connected with the 
office, and daily given her time and thought 
to the cause. From the publication of one 
or two books, the catalogue of phrenological 
publications has now become quite extended. 
A large collection of specimens has been accu- 
mulated of skulls, busts, casts, and portraits 
of eminent statesmen, scholars, and benefac- 
tors, as well as those of noted thieves, mur- 
derers, maniacs, and idiots, constituting one 
of the most interesting collections, historical 
and scientific, that can anywhere be found. 
This, of course, required time, labor, and 
money. 

In 1854 Mr. O. 8. Fowler retired from the 
firm, and in 1860 Mr. Wells and his remain- 
ing partner, Mr. L. N. Fowler, having made 
the tour of the United States and the British 


@ Provinces, canvassing all important places, 


and delivering a course of lectures in each, 
started for an extended lecturing tour through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, visiting all 
the large places in the “ Three Kingdoms,” 
meeting with flattering reception and satis- 
factory success—a success, indeed, which has 
led Mr. Fowler to remain in England to the 
present time. 

On his return, in 1862, to the United 
States, Mr. Wells applied himself to giving 
the results of his experience to the world. 
This he has done, not only through the col- 
umns of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but 
in several illustrated works, the most promi- 
nent of which is “ New Physiognomy or Signs 
of Character,” containing more than a thou- 


sand engravings, and placing what is known 
of Physiognomy before the world; “ How to 


Read Character,” and “Wedlock, or the 


Right Relation of the Sexes,” may also be 


mentioned. 

Being the sole proprietor of the phreno- 
logical establishment, which is one of the 
“curiosity shops” of Broadway, the greatest 
street in the world, his labors were numer- 
ous, but having surrounded himself with ex- 
perienced co-workers, and being strictly tem- 
perate in all things, he was able to perform 
his duties with ease and vigor. In all his 
publications temperance in all things, includ- 


Ming health-reform and general progress, are 


marked characteristics; and the silent work- 
ing of the leaven of those publications 
throughout every department of society, not 
in the metropolitan circles of the East, alone, 
but through the broad extent of the great 
West and South, every hamlet and many a 
cabin receives light for the mind and guid- 
ance for the body, which may not be found 
in any other publications. 

By the judicious conduct of the business, 
Mr. Wells earned a great deal of money, but 
loving the cause in which he was engaged, 
namely, the improvement of the human race 
in mind and body by the promulgation of 
the doctrines of Phrenology, Physiology, 
Temperance, and Hygienic Reform, and hav- 
ing no children of his own to provide for, 
he devoted his earnings largely to the furth- 
erance of the views he held so dear. 

The old homestead on the lakeside which 
passed from his father’s possession many 
years ago had been purchased by the son, and 
he took pleasure and pride in visiting it, 
looking over the fertile fields, marking the 
growth of the fruit-trees, and the choice cat- 
tle, and then returning to the labors of his 
city life. 

Added to Mr. Wells’ desire for knowledge, 
he had a decided religious tendency. His 
large Veneration aiding to make him devo- 
tional in sentiment and polite and modest 
in his bearing. He was liberal and sympa- 
thetical, finding it extremely difficult to say 
“no” when want asked for aid. If a man, 
woman, or boy, especially the last, needed 
assistance or wanted work, it required no 
other argument to induce Mr. Wells to make 
a place in his own business, or seek a situa- 
tion for him or her elsewhere. 

If he had had a little more severity, or, as 
phrenologists express it, more Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem, it 
would often have been of benefit to his own 
interests and worldly prosperity. Among 
self-made men he has done as much good, 
and left as few scars upon the moral, social, 
and sensitive world, as any man whose name 
has been as widely known, or whose labors 
have been so incessant or numerous. 

During the excitement and exposure inci- 
dent to the removal of the business from 389 
Broadway to 737 Broadway, Mr. Wells con- 
tracted a cold, which, added to the exhaus- 
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tion, induced pneumonia, and he took to his 
bed April 2d, and in spite of the best treat- 
ment and nursing, he died on the morning 
of April 18th, aged 55 years and 9 days. 

His widow, who has spent her whole time 
in the office since 1837, and since her mar- 
riage has worked with her husband, is 
thoroughly familiar with all the details of 
the business, and aided, as she will be, by 
those who have been in the office, some of 
them for twenty-five years, every department 


will continue to move with its usual regu- 
larity. 

In stature Mr. Wells was tall, and in man- 
ners graceful and winning. His constitution 
never very strong, was greatly depressed by 
some local tendencies to exhaustion, and, 
like most self-made men, he was inclined to 
overwork. He literally fell at his post, striv- 
ing to benefit his fellowmen, leaving more 
friends and fewer enemies than almost any} 
other man who was as widely known. 


—_+0e—___ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


OR ages intellectual moral and spirit- 
ual teachers have dictated their axioms 
to the people. The intellectual man has de- 
veloped in the domain of mechanics and 
chemistry and electricity, within a compara- 
tively brief period, to an entirely unprece- 
dented degree, but the instrument of all this 
development would itself seem almost to have 
stood still. The aphorisms of Socrates, Lenz- 
us, Cato, are pointed back to with triumph by 
those who claim that “ the former times were 
better than these,” and any advance in morals 
or religious feeling is denied, while perhaps 
our country at the present time catalogues a 
list of “exanthems,” or blossoms of decay, 
and evidences of disorder in the living body 
which no earlier time can parallel. This is 
full proof that the teachings of the leaders 
of the people have failed in their vital point, 
for the moral and spiritual should have kept 
pace with the intellectual, and must if any 
permanent advance is to be maintained. 

The cause seems to lie in an ignoring of 
the body and its functions by those devoted 
to the study of the mind and spirit. Tor- 
rents of thought, high, aye, even as waters 
that one can swim in, have deluged the 
world to demonstrate that it is a place of 
expiation ; that delivery from it is to be sup- 
plicated, and peace is only to be found with 
white wing folded on the farther shore. 

The ingesta—that which man’s’ volition 
contributes to his daily sustenance—he has 
been debarred from considering, because he 
“should eat whatever is set before him, ask- 
ing no questions,” and the conditions ‘of per- 
petuating his race, which should be entirely 





subject to his free choice, have: been forbid- 
den, whether because too sacred or too profane 
for human determination, it were hard to tell. 
At this crisis arises a new light—a current of 
thought is directed upon the slime and silt 
which ages of ignorance have filtered upon 
these matters of physical life and recreation. 
The buried forms of physical truth begin 
slowly to develop their ivory outlines, and 
men arise who tell to others that their bodies. 
are not supernaturally cared for, but depend 
for condition upon free thought and humar 
agency as much as a steam-engine or spin- 
ning-wheel, and that as their bodies are, so 
must their minds and their offspring ulti- 
mately become. 

These truths are enforced in homely but 
emphatic speech by those who are in earnest, 
and are made practical, that men may modify 
and regulate their physical action by them. 
Meantime the prophets of the old dispensation 
continue as absurd as ever in turning over 
the dust of the past, and have only contempt 
and derision for those unlettered in the lore 
they so highly prize, but whose eyes see the 
sun touch the distant hill-tops, and their ears 
echo the oncoming march of the legion of 
progress. 

Foremost in the rank between these two 
contending hosts stood the late editor of this 
JouRNAL. By nature and training fitted to 
cope with such opponents, he stood his 
ground, disarming by gentleness those un- 
conquerable by force, and gaining vantage 
ground, till he had placed the chief instru- 
ment of his warfare, his phrenological cab- 
inet and publishing house, in a setting 
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more worthy than ever before, itself at once 
type and substance of victory. Their more 
pleasing surroundings vindicate their ac- 
ceptance to the extent of creating seed, and 
will, doubtless, greatly accelerate their future 
progress with those who have to act at first 
on tht appearance, without leisure to investi- 
gate further. In this setting up on its high 
place this world, and the things peculiar to 
it, the dogma that the skull contains the 
braia, and the brain corresponds with the 
mind, and that one can only be fully studied 
through the other, was to him a chief van- 
tage ground. On it he stood, and on it, as 





he had wished, in harness fell—just at the 
moment of victory. 

We say fell, but could he guide our pen, 
we should write, Weep not for the dead, but 
for the living; the spirit I was of here I am 
no less of now; and when the battle is to be 
waged by the higher against the lower, by 
the spirit to control the flesh, there now, as 
ever, my spirit is in the midst of you, and my 
hand can not stay until in the day foretold 
by sages and prophets of all ages, the King 
of Truth shall once more be set upon his 
throne, and the four and twenty beasts of the 


affections fall down and worship him. 
J. W. LEAVITT. 


——¢9¢——_—_—. 


TRUE BLESSEDNESS. 


Ir is not blessedness to know that thou thyself art 
blessed ; 

True joy was never got by one, nor yet by two 
possessed ; 

Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all— 

The joy that leaves one heart unblessed would be 
for mine too small; 

For when my spirit most was blessed, to know 
another grieved, 

Would take away the joy from all that I myself 
received. 

Nor would I seek to blunt that pain, forgetting 
others’ woe; 

From knowledge, not from want of thought, true 
blessedness must grow: 





For blessedness I find this earth of ours is then no 
place, 

Where still the happiest man must meet his broth- 
er’s grieving face; [miss, 

And only in one thought I find the joy I never 

In faith to know all grief below will grow to final 
bliss, 

And he who holds this faith will strive with firm 
and ardent soul, 

And work out his own proper good in working 
for the whole. 

God only sees this perfect good, the way to it is 
dim; 

God only, then, is truly blest, man only blest in 
Him. —From Wisdom of the Brahmins. 


—+++——_. 


PHYSIOGNOMY IN THE PULPIT. 


T is gratifying to find our teachings recog-. 

nized by leading clergymen of the differ- 
ent theological schools, and we are happy to 
put their sensible utterances on record. The 
Herald reported, not long since, a sermon of 
the reverend Chauncy Giles, of the New Je- 
rusalem Church, New York, from which we 
extract the following: 

His text was from St. Matthew, ninth chap- 
ter and last clause of the second verse—“ Be 
of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
The forgiveness of our sins, he began, is the 
most important subject which can claim our 
attention. Sin is the only poison in the cup 
of life. We can not consider the subject too 
carefully, and a study of it is very important 
to us; in fact, it is a subject in which .our 
vital interest centers. Sin is a disease of the 





body—a distortion, a malformation, a spirit- 
ual death. It is a paralysis of all man’s 
spiritual faculties. He is stricken as by dis- 
ease ; he wanders, sickens, and dies. Our con- 
ceptions of this subject are too abstract; we 


do not bring it home tous. I intend to pre- 
sent the subject in a somewhat novel manner 
this morning. The Holy Scriptures tell us 
that the Lord made man in Hisimage. After 
an infinitely perfect model, then, was man 
molded. He was to become the perfection of 
human nature. We can have no adequate 
conception of the capacities of the human 
form for beauty. It overtops the mountains 
in grandeur ; it rivals the tints of a summer 
sunset. The human face can be brighter than 
the day. We sometimes see faces whose ex- 
pression is loveliness itself. There are 
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FACES WHOSE LOOK IS A BENEDICTION. 
The Holy Scriptures tell us what the human 
face is capable of becoming. When Moses 
came down from the mountain, his face shone 
so that he had to cover it with a vail. The 
logical conclusion is, that so far as man be- 
comes the embodiment of Divinity, he will 
become transformed into a likeness of the Di- 
vine, The face is a canvas on which the heart 
writes the life history. Joy illuminates it; 
it can be as bright and warm as a summer 
day. It can be as sullen and wrathful as a 
tempest. The face changes the body into its 
own form. In some faces the eye looks un- 
easy and sinister, the mouth frets even when 
it is quiet, and the whole face becomes a per- 
petual snarl; a melancholy disposition casts 
its clouds over the countenance, You see 
imaginary sorrows stealing across the features. 
But the baser passions show us more terribly 
how the feelings of the heart change the ex- 
pression of the features. The forehead will 
retreat because there is no need of intellect, the 
jaw will be prominent and large, and a heavy, 
debauched, bestial expression will gradually 
settle upon all the features. You see men 
and women every day who remind you of 
ainmals, There is always a change going on 
in connection with mental culture. The in- 
ward deformity will show itself, as the keen 
observer has long ago discovered. Satan is 
always trying to conceal his cloven foot. 
The changes which we see wrought in the 
material body, are not the changes of a short 
time. The face is low and animal because it 
corresponds with the spirit which is within. 
Here we have the principle. 

SIN IS DEFORMITY, 
and its tendency is to change the whole 
spiritual body, and afterward the material 
into its own hideous image. One action is 
not sufficient to produce a change in either 
direction. When the spiritual form is bent 
and twisted into sin’s horrible likeness, the 
mark is left upon the material face. A young 
woman can not permit her brow to frown 
with anger, or her lip to curl with scorn, 
and escape all traces of the disfiguring power. 
Her face will bear the expression of it. A 
giving way to passion blackens the face, 
darkens the brow, and twists the face into 
its own repulsive embodiment of some infernal 
desire, Such is the inevitable result of ex- 





pressing evil passions. The changes wrought 
in the material body, are not effected as soon 
as those of the spiritual body, because the mia- 
terial body is so rough. The spirit grows 
into the beauty of the divine image when the 
spirit is beginning its new life. The new 
spiritual body which has begun within, throws. 
a charm over the material body. The regen- 
erate soul, before its flight, is like a prince of 
noble blood in the disguise of a beggar. It. 
is more than a figure of speech that men and 
women make beasts of themselves, On the 
other hand, goodness and nobility mold the 
whole spiritual body in its likeness. Love 
is life; it never grows old, It is the fountain 
of youth. For this reason, those whose sins. 
are forgiven never grow old. In regard to 
the effect of sin upon our substantial body, 
it may be difficult for us to consider these 
changes as real. The face is the mirror of 
the heart. It was considered a terrible thing 
to be branded for a crime committed. If 
a@ man’s determination to commit a crime 
should be printed in large characters on his 
forehead, he would never accomplish it. It 
is a mercy of the Lord that these characters 
do not come easily. We are all sinners, but 
why should we not seek to have this vile 
body like the Lord’s glorious body? Why 
should we not seek to have this hideousness 
put away, and oursins forgiven? The masks 
we wear in this world we can not do much to 
change, but our real bodies we can change. 
Every time we resist an evil we do something 
to take off the sharp and ugly lines in our 

-!aces, and to remove the foul spots from our 
hearts. 


[Has this clever divine been reading our 
publications? But no matter where he ob- 
tains his inspiration, he preaches the truth 
as it is in nature and in the Scriptures.] 


—— +06. —— 


UNSPOKEN words, like treasure in the mine, 
Are valueless until we give them birth; 
Like unfound gold their hidden beauties shine, 
Which God has made to bless and gild the 
earth. 
How sad ’twould be to see a master’s hand 
Strike glorious notes upon a voiceless lute— 
But oh! what pain when, at God’s own com- 
mand, 
A heart-string thrills with kindness—but is 
mute! 
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A STORY OF FAILURE AND ITS CAUSES. 


N one of the older settled districts of New 
Hampshire is a remnant of an ancient 
estate which is losing the peculiar features 
which afford it an interest in the eye of the 
informed observer. Its location is preposses- 
sing for two reasons: In the first place, it is 
most beautifully situated in a neighborhood 
widely celebrated for its richness of natural 
scenery. The estate is elevated, and from 
the old homestead one can look over hills 
and vales unsurpassed in loveliness. In the 
far distant west, beyond a wide and deep 
river-basin, and over a range of noble blue 
hills, the sunsets are often so glorious as to 
make one feel there could be no other scene 
so grandly attractive. All around this an- 
cient place of residence are beauties and an- 
tiquities that must always please and delight 
all lovers of the truly inspiring in country 
objects. 

In, or rather on, this delightful spot liv- 
ed old Mr.—well, no matter whom. It is 
enough to know he was a brave and good 
man, That he was brave his conduct as a sol- 
dier in the Revolution proved. That he was 
a good man all his life bore testimony. His 
vocation was a mixed one. He was a farmer 
and an inn-keeper. Those who know what 
his opportunities were can conceive how eas- 
ily he might have prospered in the light of the 
world. His farm was large and fertile. In 
ordinary circumstances his traveling patron- 
age would have been plentiful and profitable. 
As it was, his company was, as it were, multi- 
tudinous. If you could have looked in upon 
his establishment sixty years ago, and have 
seen the farm well supplied with all the nec- 
essary appurtenances; if you could have ob- 
served the large assemblages of men and 
horses that sought the comforts and conve- 
niences of the place; if you could have com- 
prehended that all that patronage tended to 
make his farm more productive and more 
valuable—then you would have said, “ This 
man has the sure means of accumulating 
wealth and competency,” and you would 
have been correct. 

This man, however, was not successful in 
the conduct of his private affairs, From 
what we have already said it can not with 
truth be inferred that he failed through a 





willful error. He had no executive capacity. 
He didn’t know how to lay out properly his 
work, or how to charge for his services to 
the public. We have said that his public 
patronage was great. Why wasitso? Trav- 
elers who knew him were anxious to get to 
his place. Teamsters made long journeys to 
reach his house. They said, ‘ We can board 
there cheaper than we can at home.” They 
came, and, with their horses, ate and drank 
of his bounty. They paid him less than 
they should, but it was all he asked, and in 
a business light they dealt fairly with him. 
Yet they impoverished him ; they sapped his 
estate, as it were, to the very foundations. 

As years grew upon this old farmer and inn- 
keeper, he began to feel the necessity of re- 
tirement from the responsible and active du- 
ties of life. So he called his son home to 
take care of things. By this time a material 
change had taken place in the establishment. 
The old gentleman had abandoned the prac- 
tice of taverning. There was now nothing 
but farming done on the premises. The 
transaction with the son was a purely busi- 
ness one. He was to work for pay and profit. 
He began his duties with as much assurance 
as any one. 

Hereditary traits often run in families, 
Like his father, the son was a just and good 
man. Again, like him, he couldn't exercise 
the judgment necessary to a successful man- 
agement. He had a trade, was skillful, and 
could do well at it, but he couldn’t manage 
a farm. He couldn’t see the necessity of 
properly economizing each day’s time. Then 
he would just as soon take three men to do a 
job one could do just as well. After the 
trial of a number of years he gave up, and 
went away, probably no richer for all this 
labor, unless it might have been by the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge of his own defi- 
ciency. 

Ten years before his death the old gentle- 
man owed $1,000, a large sum for those 
days. Then he called his grandson home, 
virtually saying to him, “If you will take 
care of me and my affairs till I die, and pay 
my debts, I will give you a farm out of my 
large tract of real estate.” Now, this grand- 
son was in the prime vigor of early manhood, 
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He was industrious and honest. He had 
been at work for wages, and had saved $600, 
a nice sum for a young man forty years ago. 
He took charge of his grandfather’s property, 
saddled, as it was, with a debt of $1,000. 
But let us review this last fact with more 
miauteness. The estate was in debt to the 
extent of $1,000. But the young man had 
$600 ready cash. Now let us subtract $600 
from $1,000, we have $400, the actual amount 
of liability. Then we may remember the old 
gentleman was a Revolutionary soldier, and 
was drawing a yearly pension of $96. Be- 
sides this, his wife, for several years from the 
accession of the grandson, received a yearly 
pension of perhaps $25, on account of the 
patriotic services of some relative. Now, 
when we think of a young man taking charge 
of a large farm well supplied with necessary 
stock and tools, with an annual outside in- 
come of over $100, we naturally suppose, with 
ordinary skill in working, he might keep 
himself whole and pay a debt of $400 and 
interest in a few years. But he did not. 

Like his grandfather and his uncle, he was 
no manager. He could work for wages and 
save his money, accumulating means as the 
years went by. But he couldn’t superintend 
affairs. His mind was flighty, imaginative, 
and unsteady. A few years, and his grand- 
mother passed away. Her pension passed 
away with her. At the end of ten years his 
grandfather died, and was buried. Adminis- 
tration took place. The grandson was found 
to be without money. The estate was just 
where it was ten years before, $1,000 in debt. 
The $600 ready cash and the pensions were 
gone, and had done no apparent good to any- 
body or anything. 

A settlement of affairs was reached. The 
grandson was courageous. He took a gocd 
slice of the estate as his own. “This is 
mine,” said he, “and I will pay all.” His 
friends said, “ Don’t do it,” but he was de- 
termined. They expected to see the bitter 
= saw it. 

e new master of his own home went to 
work. He soon took a wife. A little while 
longer, and he was the father of two sons. 
With a family came new responsibilities and 
more expenditures. But the executive con- 
duct didn’t improve. He got worse and 
worse, paid no debts, but, as people some- 





times say, he “got to owing everybody,” 
Then came frettings, and worryings, and 
wearings. At the end of nearly fifteen years 
his wife died. Six months after, the hus- 
band followed her, his death seeming like 
the flight of a troubled spirit from scenes of 
pain. His farm was swept away to pay his 
debts. The sale of every merchantable arti- 
cle of personal property raised a few hundred 
dollars for his children. 

We have spoken of the scene of this histo- 
ry as beautiful. It is the praise of all who 
know it. But we said it was prepossessing for 
two reasons. The second is the historic mem- 
ories of the old neighborhood which make it 
hallowed. Its ancient scenes and events are 
subjects of recital by those who remember 
what life once was in and around a popular 
country inn. But those who know the story 
we have told, can only regard it as a tale of 
lamentable mismanagement and folly. 

We will supplement with a shorter tale. 
Being among strangers a short time ago, we 
heard a man complaining of his ill-luck. 
He had repeatedly failed in business, and 
was sorrowful. We took a glance at him. 
Our faculty of Human Nature is large and 
active. A phrenologist once said of us, “If 
there is anybody in the world who can meas- 
ure an individual at a glance, this is the 
man.” One logk at the complaining indi- 
vidual showed him to our mind practically 
destitute of the ability to manage business. 
Give him a dozen chances, and he would fail 
every time. What he needed was to know 
himself, and quit trying to act the superin- 
tendent. That was what the old farmer and 
landlord ought to have known and done. 
So of his son and grandson. So of thousands 
of others, many of whom, perhaps, laugh at 
the idea of self-study ; who think Phrenology 
and its principles a humbug and folly; who, 
unless some foreign aid rise to their succor, 
will fail, and never know what caused it. 


—~+0e—___—_ 


No careful observer will deny that osten- 
tatious display is one of the great vices of 
our time and country. The haste to be rich 
and to make a show of what riches can buy, 
are the canker of our social system, and will 
eat out the solid and enduring strength of 
any people. 
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PRESIDING BISHOP OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


R. CUMMINS, late Assistant Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Kentucky, is generally regarded the leading 
xepresentative of that disaffection in the 


the first meeting held in pursuance of a call 
issued by Bishop Cummins to those in sym- 
pathy with his views, was unanimously elect- 
ed a bishop, and was consecrated as such by 

















Episcopal Church which lately assumed pos- 
itive form, and organized what is known as 


the Reformed Episcopal Church in the Unit- | 


ed States. The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Cheney, 
of Chicago, who took a prominent part in 


| Bishop Cummins. 


Dr. Cheney, it will be 
remembered, was tried in 1873 by a special 
tribunal formed at the instance of the late 
Bishop Whitehouse for certain breaches of 
ministerial duty in the ‘conduct of church 
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services; but, notwithstanding his convic- 
tion, and the order deposing him from his 
rectorship, Dr. Cheney remained in his parish 
and continued his ministrations, the civil 
courts sustaining his course. 

From the small beginning of a year ago, 
when but seven ministers attended the coun- 
cil held in the city of New York, the move- 
ment has grown until forty ministers, thirty- 
six churches, and three thousand communi- 
cants are enrolled in the “ Reformed Episcopal 
Church.” Deferring further remarks con- 
cerning the organization and credal peculiar- 
ities of this new school of Episcopalianism, 
until later in the course of our article, we 
will proceed to consider briefly the phrenol- 
ogy and career of Dr. Cummins. 

As shown in the portrait, his is a striking 
countenance. If there is any truth in phy- 
siognomy, character is shown in this face. 
In person the gentleman is tall, erect, and 
graceful, with a stately, self-relying, and com- 
manding presence, The features denote in- 
telligence, activity, energy, and force. The 
brain is of full size, and of symmetrical con- 
tour. It is high in the crown, and full in 
the region of the religious sentiments; is 
rather broad between the ears, indicating 
propelling power. He is not largely devel- 
oped in Cautiousness, and so can not be 
termed timid or irresolute, Indeed, he suffers 
nothing from fear. His Veneration is large, 
and so is Self-Esteem; he is respectful, 
dignified, and devotional. There is less of 
meekness and submission in this face than 
of kindness and ambition. Socially, he 
would be eminently popular, especially with 
those who would make him captain; for he 
is very friendly, kindly, and loving, while at 
the same time aspiring, and disposed to 
lead. Had he been educated in a military 
school he would doubtless have risen to a 
generalship. Had he been trained as a 
sailor, he would have been made Comme- 
dore. He is a natural leader, not a follower 
in the wake of others. There is authority in 
that face. Suppose he were a legislator or 
a statesman, would he not have a “ policy ?” 
He could not, contentedly, run in a groove. 
He loves liberty, and is adapted only to a mode 
of government, religious or secular, wherein 
personal liberty is an important principle. 
Look again at his portrait. Those are expres- 





sive eyes, and the mouth denotes affection, de- 
cision, and amiability. There is strength and 
force in that nose. The chin is well formed 
and speaks well of the vitality of the stock 
from which he comes, The temperament is 
of a superior quality, the mental element 
predominating, but well supplemented by 
the vital. The full chin and rounded cheeks 
show an excellent nutritive system, and a 
harmonious distribution of the life forces. 
It is an easier matter for him to keep in good 
health than it is for most men. Prudence in 
the ordering of his diet, exercise, and mental 
labor secure to him an activity of mind 
whose efficiency is not marred or obstructed 
by any sense of weakness or friction. There 
is nothing common in this face or head save 
his moderate Cautiousness, There are indi- 
cations of intelligence, calculation, method, 
force, eloquence, dignity, bravery, pluck, per- 
severance, application, energy, taste, refine- 
ment, ambition, endurance, love of liberty, 
independence, all well marked in this physi- 
ognomy. He has a buoyant spirit, and a 
tone of exhilaration that is impressive; he is 
cheerful, hopeful, enterprising, and, in many 
respects, not unlike the elder Rev. Dr. Tyng. 

George David Cummins was born in the 
State of Delaware, December 1ith, 1822. 
The religious training and association of his 
childhood and ybuth were among members 
of the Methodist Church. His education 
was of a liberal order, having been graduat- 
ed at Dickinson College in 1841. He then 
pursued a course of study preparatory to the 
work of the ministry, and in 1845 was or- 
dained to the diaconate by Bishop Lee, and 
two years later was accepted for and conse- 
crated a presbyter or “ priest.” In the inter- 
val between 1847 and his election to the 
office of assistant bishop of Kentucky, in 
1866, Dr. Cummins had charge of the follow- 
ing parishes, viz.: Christ Church, Norfolk, 
Va., St. James, Richmond, Va., Trinity, of 
Washington, D. C., St. Peter’s, in Chicago. 
It was while occupying the rectorship of the 
last named that he was called to the episco- 
pate. He owes his degree of D.D. to Prince- 
ton College, New Jersey, by which it was 
conferred on him in 1850, 

During the seven years of his performance 
of the functions of a bishop, he exhibited 
strong unwillingness to sanction the intro- 
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duction of anything of a ritualistic tenor 
into the services of the churches under his 
care. At length the tendency in some to in- 
corporate or mingle for@ign observances with 
the established ceremonial order became so 
marked, in spite of his protest and personal 
example, he determined to withdraw from 
his see. The letter to Bishop Smith, his 
senior associate of Kentucky, announcing 
his formal withdrawal from the Episcopal 
Church, is dated the 10th of November, 1873. 
In it Dr. Cummins declares, among the rea- 
sons for his course, that whenever called upon 
to officiate “in certain churches,” he has 
been most painfully impressed by the con- 
viction that he was sanctioning and indors- 
ing by his presence and official acts the dan- 
gerous errors symbolized by the services cus- 
tomary in ritualistic churches,” and that he 
“can no longer by participation in such ser- 
vices be ‘a partaker of other men’s sins,’ and 
must clear his own soul of all complicity in 
such errors,” 

Another reason which he alleges is that 
“on the last day of the late Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance he participated in 
the celebration .of the Lord’s Supper, by in- 
vitation, in the Rev. Dr. John Hall’s church in 
the city of New York, and united with Dr. 
Hall, Dr. William Arnot, of Edinburgh, and 
Professor Dorner, of Berlin, in that precious 
feast.” This celebration he regards as “a 
practical manifestation of the real unity of 
‘the blessed company of all faithful people.’” 

It is proper to state in this connection that 
it is believed by many that the impelling or 
immediate cause of the secession of Dr. Cum- 
mins was the controversy which followed 
his participation in the ceremony of the 
Lord’s Supper with the members, as above 
named, of the Evangelical Alliance. This 
act of religious liberty was construed by a 
number of Episcopal clergymen, among them 
Bishop Tozer, as an implied discourtesy 
toward Bishop Potter, in whose diocese the 
act was performed. Bishop Potter himself 
did not complain of it as such, but Bishop 
Tozer felt called upon to deprecate the action 
of his brother prelate in a short letter, which 
was not intended for publication. 

Shortly after his letter of withdrawal, 
Dr. Cummins issued the call, to which allu- 
sion has been already made, for a meeting 





of those clergymen who entertained views 
similar to his own. The meeting was held in 
New York, on the 2d of December, 1873, and 
was attended by upward of twenty ministers. 
and laymen. At this Conference, or Council, 
the following articles were adopted as a 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

First. The Reformed Episcopal Church, 
holding the faith once delivered unto ghe 
saints, declares its belief in the Holy Sc: 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Word of God and the sole rule of faith and 
practice; in the creed commonly called the 
“ Apostles’ Creed;” in the Divine institu- 
tions of the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; and in the doctrines given 
substantially as they are set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

Second. This church recognizes and ad- 
heres to Episcopacy, not as of Divine right, 
but as a very ancient and desirable form of 
church polity. 

Third. The church, retaining a liturgy 
which shall not be imperative or repressive 
of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book of 
Common Prayer as it was revised, proposed, 
and recommended for use by the General 
Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, a.p. 1785, reserving full liberty to 
alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the same 
as may seem most conducive to the edifica- 
tion of the people, “ provided that the sub- 
stance of the faith be kept entire.” 

Fourth. This church condemns and rejects 
the following erroneous and strange doc- 
trines as contrary to God’s Word : 

First. That the Church of Christ exists only 
in one order or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

Second. That Christian ministers are priests. 
in another sense than that in which all be- 
lievers are a “royal priesthood.” 

Third. That the Lord’s table is an altar on 
which an oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ are offered anew to the Father. 

Fourth. That the presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper is a presence in the elements 
of bread and wine. 

Fifth. That regeneration is inseparably 
connected with baptism. 

CHANGES IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

On the 18th of May, 1874, a second Coun- 
cil was held in the city of New York for the 
purpose of considering the changes which 
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thad already been proposed by Bishop Cum- 
mins and others in the order and phraseolo- 
gy of the Episcopal Prayer-book. The action 
of this council may be thus briefly stated: In 
its leading features the Reformed Prayer-book 
is substantially that compiled under the di- 
rection of Bishop White in 1785. The word 
“ priest,” which occurs in the rubrics of the 
0@ Prayer-book, is not used in the new one. 
In its place the term “ minister” is substitut- 
ed. The Declaration of Absolution has been 
changed into a prayer, and the words of the 
Creed, “He descended into hell,” stricken 
out. The latter clauses of the Nicene Creed 
have been slightly altered to conform with 
the prevailing sentiment of Evangelicals. A 
similar course has been pursued with the 
communion service, the allusions of the old 
prayer-book to “ holy mysteries,” “eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood,” etc., being en- 
tirely omitted. In the baptismal office the 
clauses touching on regeneration have been 
modified to a like extent. The reference to 
Isaac and Rebecca in the marriage service 
has also been expunged, as savoring too 
much of patriarchal morality for usage at 
this enlightened day. Other alterations have 
been made in the office for the ordination of 
priests, and in a few other instances, but 
without affecting much the general tone of 
the old Book of Common Prayer. In the 
language of one of the prominent revisers, the 
alterations have been made solely “to elim- 
inate from the Prayer-book the germs of Ro- 
mish error, which the compromises of the 
Elizabethan era have transmitted to us.” 

Bishop Cummins has been engaged since 
the organization of the new Church in pre- 
senting its claims and assisting in the for- 
mation of new parishes. At a meeting held 
awhile ago in Newark, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a church of the new stripe, he de- 
livered an impressive discourse, in the course 
of which he used the following language: 

“We hold to Episcopacy not as a divine 
tight; not as essential to salvation, but as a 
means of organization. We recognize equal- 
ly ministers ordained by the authorities re- 
cognized by other churches. We stand on a 
platform of equality with other churches, 
and with this grand old Prayer-book purified 
we stand as the basis of a reunion of all 
Christendom.” 





If this principle of Christian unity be faith- 
fully adhered to in practice by the clergy and 
laity of the new Church, it will doubtless win 
its way, as it accords with the prevailing 
sentiment of the day among liberal religion- 
ists. That the movement has already made 
good, even remarkable, progress is evident 
from the number of congregations and com- 
municants already identified with it. Some 
there are, however, who look mournfully 
upon its existence, regarding it a schismatic 
outgrowth much to be deprecated ; and some 
think that these “reformers” will, in time, 
return to the old Church. But at any rate, 
the division has been made, and Protestant 
Episcopacy seems destined to have its differ- 
ent forms or creedal distinctions, its old 
school and its new school, as well as other 
denominations. 
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PHASES OF CRUELTY. 





T is said that the French novelist, Eugene 
Sue, had a morbid love for cruel and 
bloody scenes. He never failed to be present 
at an execution when it was in his power to 
attend ; and with his opera-glass he watched 
the countenance of the doomed man with a 
keenness of interest he never felt in an opera. 
He once made a journey to England, only to 
be present at,a disgraceful flogging scene; 
and one of the great regrets of his life was, 
that he was never permitted to see the Rus- 
sian knout applied. 

One wonders what the childhood of such 
aman must have been. To whose molding 
hand did he owe this terrible craving for 
bloody scenes and fearful sights which cur- 
dle the blood of even very common human- 
ity? Itis more than likely that familiarity 
with such scenes from very early years had 
made him callous to human suffering. This 
disposition, however formed, would no doubt 
have made him, in another line of life, as no- 
torious for crime and cruelty as he was for a 
lax morality in his works. 

A lad was once out walking with his sis- 
ter, when they found a nest of tiny rabbits. 
The little girl was greatly pleased, but the 
boy, despite her tears and pleadings, cruelly 
killed them all, tossing them high in the 
air, and laughing to see them fall on the 
rough, sharp stones. 
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Ten years rolled away, and that sister was 
again weeping by her brother’s side. This 
time he, too, was weeping. Oh, such bitter 
tears! On his wrists were a pair of fetters, 
and he was waiting for the officers to enter, 
who were to escort him to the scaffold. 

“ Sister,” he said, “do you remember that 





nest of rabbits? I believe from that day 
God forsook me. If I had listened to you 
then, we should not be weeping these sad 
tears now.” 

If you allow even the smallest acts of 
cruelty in your little ones, you are no doubt 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. g. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








OUR BUSY LIFE. 


HAT a busy world we have around 
us! Men and beasts, brooks and 
oceans of water, the winds, and the planets 
—all things seem impressed with their own 
importance, and are trying to gather more 
and more to their special life. To collect the 
senses so as to take into our mind even half 
an idea of this populated earth—the different 
races, and their peculiar modes of activity; 
the arts which they employ, and the philoso- 
phies and affections with which they deal—it 
bewilders us. How many diverse movements 
in thought and doing! How many eppar- 
ent, and how few real, purposes are visible! 
We wonder if life, if our life, is so great and 
so very important that we need to make it 
an especial study? Is it worth the putting 
of our soul into it? Will it render back unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s? 

We grumble constantly about too much 
bitter, and too little sweet; but it is never- 
theless true that we are in no haste to see 
the bottom of our cup. There may be ever 
so much sugar in it; they tell us there is, 
away down deep—but haven’t we stirred it 
pretty faithfully? That is what we are too 
apt to think, and at those very moments, too, 
in which we are waiting for the several in- 
gredients of our cup to dissolve by “ natural 
law,” without any of our aid. 

As unsatisfactory as this life is, how almost 
unalterably strong is the hope and the faith 
that there is plenty of sugar—and cream—in 
the not far-distant future! ‘Well, so there 
will be, if we baven’t been so greedy as to 





demand all of our luxuries at the beginning. 
But children—and we are children yet—in- 
sist upon being unreasonable. Improvident 
in regard to the future, they want everything 
condensed into “this minute.” It is a big 
slice of the best cake, or nothing. Whatever 
we cry for we must have, if the world stands 
still in consequence; and we are not satisfied 
until the world is laid at our feet with its 
willing indulgence. We are crying, crying 
for some plaything; and the child that 
screams the loudest is sure to get appeased. 
“ Anything to stop that infernal noise,” is the 
excuse. And most of us are sufficiently 
spoiled to do our portion of spoiling other 
unreasonable people; not that we are indul- 
gent, but because we haven’t the patience 
nor the moral courage to hear the whole 
“tune” out, although we well know that if 
the anticipated fee is not brought out, the 
organ-grinder’s second tune will be omitted. 
Present happiness is the what we are in 
pursuit of. We are willing to take the good 
gift with honest hands if nature makes a 
voluntary bestowal, but if we must delve for 
it—what a good excuse for unclean hands! 
If we could, we would take it out of every 
other man’s heart to garmish our own with. 
Not that we would wrong other men, but 
self-protection is the first law of life, and we- 
think that self-protection is impossible until 
we have gathered all things to our side, and 
left nothing to support our enemy. “ Hne- 
my!” Is that the word? Do we mean to- 


say that all men are our enemies? Can we 
—_ 
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think that? They should be our friends. 
But have we a friendship for them? But we 
were talking of taking happiness away from 
other men, and appropriating it to our own 
djife. Grant that we have gotten it so; we 
aight as well try to keep a flea in a hornet’s 
mest. That particular happiness does not 
belong with us, and it skips away before our 
fingers are fairly off it, just like a flea. What 
immoral idiots we are, with all our book- 
knowledge, to suppose that God will shut 
the millions out of his heart for the sake of 
granting our silly, selfish prayer that we may 
be the first person in the ranks of happy peo- 
ple! “Fair play is a jewel!” Then why 
this covetousness? Because we do but half 
believe the maxim. We are like that school- 
mate of mine, who said he did not know 
whether the doctrine of eternal punishment 
was true, but he had made up his mind to 
be on the safe side by believing it to be true. 
Wasn’t that a sliding belief? Yes; and so 
are our common beliefs about right and 
wrong. We want to be on the “ winning” 
side—on the side that is uppermost to-day. 
There is something so degrading in the 
thought that we are “ walked over.” 

We are not a bit willing to fill our own 
little sphere, but must get at something that 
will make us appear more important, so we 
step into some other person’s bigger balloon; 
but, alas! we are too light, and can not gath- 
er enough ballast with us to keep the mon- 
ster in the sailing current; and we shoot up, 
like a rocket, and that is the last of us! 
Then we are good for nothing more than a 
warning to those who may be afflicted, like 
us, with a swollen ambition. Selfishness 
makes us do these senseless acts, and acts 
‘that are shamefully mean, to get up a little 
higher than others, and be known among 
men. 

Happiness is thought to be up aloft, where 
ambitious men climb; but all ambitious men 
do not find it; they climb too high. Hap- 
piness is within us. It is indigenous, or there 
is none for us. It springs up spontaneously 
with our cultivated excellences of heart and 
head; with our active endeavors to be kind 
and wise in little things. We plead that our 
mite of knowledge, our speck of honesty, 
-our single desire for the maintenance of right, 
and our thimble-full of determination, are as 





nothing against the masses of corruption— 
God knows they are none too strong; but 
they might be made a host in themselves if 
we only kept them well trained. Has it 
ceased to be true that a little righteous leay- 
en will leaven the whole Jump? But we 
have a habit of keeping the leaven until it 
has grown bitter, sour, or unrighteous. The 
pure life has gone out of it before we are 
prepared to use it. It is the fresh yeast that 
we must use to make the bread of life sweet, 
light, and wholesome. 

Because we can not regenerate the whole 
external world in little less than no time, 
shall we therefore turn to and nelp to swell its 
immense inflowing tide of corruption? That 
is the question. It is for the individual to 
answer, for it is the individual, you und I, 
who overthrows the honor of our people by 
distrusting the efficacy of doing our very best 
in the face of so muchevil. We can not 
find an honest excuse for adapting ourselves 
to the world when we think the world is in 
the wrong, and out of the right course. 
Shall we be incarcerated for doing right? 
We are suffering incarceration every day for 
shunning the sermons that arise in our con- 
sciences. When we find faults in a commu- 
nity about us, the faults reflect our own lack 
of vigilance. 

The truth is: that we haven't sufficient re- 
gard for true merit; that we are greatly over- 
awed by a tiny bit of tinsel. Good clothes 
and haughty manners impress us strongly. 
We purchase tinsel and showy flippery, drill 
ourselves in arrogance, and now it is our turn 
to overawe other people. We try it, but 
our influence over others is not so apparent 
to us as was that of others upon us. Still 
we have faith in tinsel and impudence, but 
we must contrive to get more of them. So 
we cut and carve, arrange and rearrange; 
and this is the way we keep this great world 
so busy, so full of tumult and tempest, so un- 
happy with the false, and so strangely unac- 
quainted with the true and good. Does it 
pay? How much happiness can be strained 
through the sieve of appearances? Are we 
to continue this martyrizing of our better 
selves for the sake of appearing to be running 
over with success? Is artificial fruit really 
as beautiful as the genuine? Alas! 

And yet there is something grand in the 
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simple, implicit faith which we have that we 
shall sometime find the better part of life— 
the truer tones of beauty, and live more sin- 
cerely, more lovingly—that after we have 
gone through with the false guide, we shall 
be able to direct ourselves in the happier 
way. The little thread of hope to which we 
cling is, truly, an Almighty cable, that will 
never quite let go of us. We are taking the 
long road—traveling afoot, as it were—to 
happiness, determined, like Eve, to see the 
evil as well as the good; to weigh them, 
compare them, and choose for ourselves be- 
tween them. Viewing our ways by a moral 
light, they are all wrong; they need to be 
straightened, rebuilt, solidified, and made ev- 
ery way better. Viewing them by the light 
of eternal progression, we may lift up our dis- 
couraged hearts and push on against foes 





within and temptations without, meeting 
now with success, now with defeat; but 
always sure ffiat the good within us can not 
be detached from us. We shall be com- 
pelled to yield to the just and the right. 
Why not acknowledge their power over us 
now, and rid ourselves of our false ideas of 
expediency and policy? What a cleansing 
there would be in the thoughts of men! 
What relief to their distracted brain! What 
reduction of labor with better results! What 
confidence at the domestic hearth! Is it all 
visionary? But think how many fetters are 
bound about us—how many masters we have! 
We might be good; we might be wiser than 
we are; we might be worthy of happiness. 
Now, we are worthy of just what we enjoy, 
and no more. Would it not be better to turn 
over a new leaf? ROSINE KNIGHT 


——++e —— 


OUR WORK. 


Goop people, quit your weary knees, 
Your drowsy prayers and useless sighs, 
And leap up to your feet and seize 
The present moment ere it flies. 


God fixed the destiny of men 

From the first hour that saw their birth— 
A trusty arm and tongue and pen, 

To deal with heaven and deal with earth. 


We want no maudlin, lazy crowds, 

With lengthened face and upturned eye, 
Communing with the empty clouds 

That float above them three miles high. 





A sturdy, honest head and hand, 
These are the implements we want 

To till the heart and till the land, 
Instead of all this wretched cant. 


Those who aright would worship God, 
Must leave a record of their creed 
On the expectant soul and sod, 
In sowing both with proper seed. 


And when the work’s securely done, 
Within the heart and on the plain, 

No fear but He’ll supply the sun— 
No fear but He’ll supply the rain. 


——_+0+—__ 


ALFRED RUMINE; OR, 


WHO REDEEMED HIM? 


CHAPTER V. 
THE EVENING PARTY. 
“ Look here upon this picture, and on this.’”—Hamlet. 


TOLD my wife that I had invited Mr. 
H—— and Alfred Rumine to spend an 
evening with us. 

“Let us make up a little party and have 
& pleasant time of it,” said that most excel- 
lent deviser of expedients. 

“ Agreed,” said I; “and besides your ex- 
cellent lemonade and sponge cake, and Rich- 
ing’s orange ice, and the few sorts of fresh 
fruits to be procured now, what shall be pro- 
vided for their entertainment ?” 

“Oh, we can have music—you with your 





flute and Miss Harmon on the piano, and Mr. 
Rumine, you know, can sing, and so can 
Strang, if he feel disposed, and then you can 
show some of the wonders of your micro- 
scope. That is always interesting. Oh, 
there'll be no trouble in making the time pass 
pleasantly. But you must invite the Misses 
Rumine, of course. They can sing and play, 
no doubt. Mrs. Bardel said that Mrs. Ru- 
mine was a fine musician when she used to 
visit her, and it can’t be that her talent hasn’t 
descended in some way to her children. 
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Then there’s Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, who can 
relate so many curious incidents of their long 
residence in Brazil; and young Howard, over 
the way, is an excellent mimic, and may be 
persuaded to give us one or two of his fun- 
ny personations. Oh, we can have variety 
enough for a good entertainment, and one 
that will not be without mental profit, ’m 
sure.” 

“Well,” I broke in, “you have made up a 
pretty fair company and an excellent pro- 
gramme of exercises. I don’t see that I can 
suggest anything to better it. Ill write the 
invitations to-day and dispatch them.” 

Thursday evening came, and with it our 
expected guests, excepting two or three 
whose “regrets” lay on the mantel-piece. 
Mr. H—— and Rumine dropped in among 
the last, and manifested a little surprise on 
finding fifteen or twenty persons assembled 
ih our small parlor, and among them the lat- 
ter’s sisters, who, it seems, had in a spirit of 
fun kept their invitation secret. My wife 
presided over the festivities, and with a good- 
natured obstinacy contributed as usual to 
everybody’s enjoyment. She opened the 
“ exercises” by sitting down before the piano 
and singing a merry song, which recites how 
Zekel Snow “ popped the question” to Ma- 
tildy Ann Stiles, and had his nose pulled by 
the indignant maiden for his “ impidence.” 
Next, I blew a solo on my flute, and then 
young Howard, from over the way, gave us 
a side-splitting picture of a Frenchman and 
Dutchman attempting to converse, the sub- 
ject being “cabbages.” Miss Harmon exe- 
cuted a spirited solo on the piano, and after 
an enthusiastic encore favored us with the 
old-time favorite of the “Monastery Bells.” 
Then it was suggested by the mistress of 
ceremonies that I bring out my microscope 
and amuse the company with some views 
of insect anatomy, and of other minute 
objects, while Miss Harmon and she pre- 
pared for some tableaux. Our dining-room 
is just back of the parlor, folding-doors be- 
ing between, an arrangement as common 
now-a-days as it is convenient. Two muslin 
curtains suspended in the space left when the 
doors were rolled back to the farthest ex- 
tent, formed the veil to the preliminaries at- 
tendant upon the exhibition of the scenes. 
When a tableau was ready, the curtains were 





looped up on both sides, thus giving the 
company a good view of it. What scenes 
my wife had in mind I did not know, but 
trusting her experience and good taste in 
such matters, I meekly brought out my little 
wonder instrument, and setting it in order, 
showed the structure of the different parts 
of a fly, of a moth, of a flea—a prepared one, 
of course!—the beautiful articulation of a 
filament of down, the cellular tissue of a rose 
petal and other things, to a circle whose in- 
terest increased with each observation. Pro- 
curing some vinegar, I exhibited the animal- 
cules in it to the great consternation of the 
ladies, one of whom cried out, “Can it be 
that I have been eating such horrible things 
as these all my life? I’m so fond of pickles, 
Mr. Lloyd, it can’t be that these snakes are 
in all vinegar?” On my assurance that the 
acid under examination was first-class cider 
vinegar, she said, with an air of great regret, 
“T shall never touch the stuff again—never !” 

“A capital resolution, madam,” remarked 
Strang; ‘and if all the ladies followed it, 
there would be much less dyspepsia, and 
fewer sets of false teeth in society.” 

“The little whisking fellows are certainly 
deserving of study,” observed H——, “ but. 
for my own part I see nothing very terrible 
in them, and shall not be deterred from taking 
my usual allowance of vinegar on my salad 
or oysters. You know, sir (to Strang), that 
minute organisms analogous to these exist in 
about everything.” 

“T think that you will not find them in 
good food, sir,” replied Strang, “ but in stale 
or corrupted food they are usually found, for 
their office is that of scavengers.” 

“The tableauz are about to begin,” was an- 
nounced, and the microscope was set aside 
for the new order of exercises. But before 
the first scene opened, refreshments with some 
ice-water and a species of cracker delight- 
fully crisp and melting were handed around 
among the company. Much wonder was ex- 
pressed by some as to the nature of the edi- 
ble. H—— and two or three gentleman ex- 
patiated upon its gustatory qualities with 
enthusiasm, but nearly all were in the dark 
as to its composition. Finally, direct appeal 
was made to me, and of course I responded 
truthfully. 

“ Gentlemen, the article you relish so much 
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48 a most appropriate accessory to your ice 
is neither more nor less than a product of the 
combination of oatmeal and pure water, 
with a very small addition of sugar.” 

“ What!” exclaimed H——, balancing one 
of the crackers on the tip of a finger, “ do 
you mean that this delicious morsel is made 
of common oatmeal ?” 

“Perhaps not of what you are conversant 
with as common oatmeal,” I replied, “ but 
of oatmeal manufactured by the new pro- 
cesses which ceftain enterprising millers have 
introduced lately into this country.” 

“Hygiene forever!” said Strang. 

The first tableau presented was that very 
chaste symbolism of the guardian angel and 
child, which was very effectively rendered by 
a young lady of the company and my young- 
est child, the latter having been brought 
from its up-stairs couch with so much cau- 
tion that he slept placidly on in the extem- 
porized cradle. 

Two or three other representations follow- 
ed, which were quite felicitously received, 
and then Miss Harmon called for volunteers 
to take part in a dramatic series, the char- 
acter of whose parts was to be interpreted 
by the company as each might be presented. 
Rumine offered his services, and two or three 
young ladies signified their willingness to 
act when desired. Who suggested the idea 
of the tableauz, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain, but it is my opinion that Miss Harmon 
was responsible for them; at any rate, she 
entered into their rendition with so much 
zeal that she contributed most to their suc- 
cess. 

Miss Harmon had compassed about twenty 
summers, and possessed that fullness of out- 
line and freshness of complexion which in- 
dicate perfect health; of a sprightly vigor, 
she was ready for a long gamble on the 
hills, or an afternoon's task the garden 
among the flower or root beds. Well bred 
and well educated, she was ready to do her 
part in the social gatherings of the neigh- 
horhood, for the promotion of the comfort 
and enjoyment of all. She liked to work 
with brain or hand, but she had no wish to 
work in lines that did no promise some re- 
sults for time and labor expended. Conse- 
quently, while she did not believe in wasting 
much leisure over intricate “ fancy work” or 





embroidery, she was given to avocations of 
taste, such as the culture of house plants, 
sketching, and music. She had studied mu- 
sic from the love of it, and almost by un- 
aided offort had attained considerable skill 
as a performer. She was a reader, also, of 
the best literature of the day, and so well in- 
formed with reference to the progress of sci- 
entific thought that it was a pleasure to con- 
verse with her. 

I noticed that quite early in the course of 
the evening Rumine exhibited no little in- 
terest in Miss Harmon—my wife had “ intro- 
duced” them to each other—and had re- 
mained near her chair until the announce- 
ment of the tableauz. This I accepted as a 
favorable omen; for Miss Harmon’s influence 
I knew to be most salutary, as she contemned 
with even more earnestness than myself the 
prevalent social vices. 

The first scene of the series, as it opened 
upon the view of our small audience, was 
hailed as the Happy Family, and the group 
of persons, young and old, and their attitude 
well suggested that title. Seated in an arm- 
chair, newspaper on knee, in all the digni- 
fied contentment of a well-to-do pater famil- 
jas, was your humble servant; near him sat, 
in wrapt contemplation of her lord, the smil- 
ing matron; on the floor, at a little distance, 
were three sportive children, while a sleek 
cat lay curled upon arug near them. A very 
cheery picture of serene home-life it was, the 
lookers-on agreed. 

Next appeared a very different scene, 
Around a table sat three men with what 
seemed to be cards in their hands. Upon 
the table were bottles and glasses. In the 
background by a second table stood two 
men, one much older than the other, the old- 
er with a bottle in one hand and a glass in 
the other, was in the attitude of offering the 
young man the glass, his face being lit up 
with a smile of solicitation. The young man 
with a hand half-extended toward the glass, 
stood as if hesitating whether he should ac- 
cept it or not. Directly back of him, with 
an expression of keen solicitude in her face, 
stood a figure robed in flowing white gar- 
ments. The significance of this group was 
readily interpreted. Temptation was too 
clearly portrayed to be mistaken. 

The next scene opened upon a family gath- 
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ering, into which an incident had brought 
sudden grief and mortification. That inci- 
dent was revealed by the appearance of the 
young man (whom we beheld in the last tad- 
leau personating the tempted) in a state of 
maudlin intoxication, his clothing disorder- 
ed and soiled, his hair deranged and mat- 
ted, and his face disfigured with street dirt, 
supporting himself by a chair. Near him, 
with uplifted hand, as if in entreaty, her 
face expressing surprise, mortification, and 
distress, stood one who personated his moth- 
er. By her side stood the gray-haired fa- 
ther, with stern reproof and wounded pride 
crystallized in his features, gazing upon his 
erring son. A little removed were two sis- 
ters, whose bent forms and averted faces and 
ready handkerchiefs told of weeping eyes 
and deep agitation. 

In the next tableau, which in itself consist- 
ed of two parts, we had first a view of what 
might have represented a social company of 
young men, or a club gathering, five or six 
being seated in a group each with a glass in 
his hand, and four of them having what ap- 
peared to be cigars in their mouths. All 
had the semblance of leisurely ease and bois- 
terous pleasure. 

The curtains were dropped a moment, and 
then were drawn up, and whatachange! A 
half-darkened room presented itself to view, 
with two men in a death struggle, one being 
in the act of plunging a dagger into the heart 
of the other. The frenzy of passion was pic- 
tured on their faces, while the overturned 
table and chairs told the violence of the con- 
flict. 

The next and last scene was, at first sight, 
suggestive of a prison cell. In one corner, 
sitting on a low couch, with pallid counte- 
nance and pose of despair, sat the condemn- 
ed murderer. His hands were clasped tightly 
together, and resting upon his knees. His 
eyes were fixed and staring as if to read 
some destiny on the sombre wall. At one 
side, bending toward him, her countenance 
speaking of compassionate grief and disap- 
pointment, stood the white-robed figure we 
saw in the opening scene. His guardian an- 
gel, doubtless. In the terrible hour of con- 
viction and of imminent execution she was 
there to whisper words of penitence and con- 
solation. It was a telling tableau, Strang, 





who had personated the victim of the temp 
tation, with so much fidelity to nature, was 
he of the condemned cell. 

Sitting among the observers when this final 
scene opened to the view, I marked the ap- 
pearance of Rumine, who was standing in a 
doorway and leaning against the jamb. He 
had made one of the party of the scene in 
which enjoyment and good-fellowship were 
the chief elements, and, like myself, had re- 
turned to the parlor to see the last of the 
series. Having his waywarfiness so fully in 
mind, I could not but glance at him from 
time to time, as opportunity offered in the 
course of the evening, and the unexpected 
character of the tableau led me to be more 
attentive to his manner. 

As the pitiable spectacle caught his eye, he 
started, leaned forward to get a better view, 
his lips quivered, and then, as if to screen 
himself from observation, he drew back with- 
in the shadow of the open door. Ere the 
scene was concealed from view, a low voice 
chanted : 

Wouldst thou be happy—wouldst thou be prized? 

Loved by the worthy, the fair, and the true? 
Live in the light; do justly and right, 

And touch not the cup whoever may sue. 
Touch not the cup, its depths harbor woe, 

The pleasure it gives but gilds the outside; 
Drink, and thy soul no longer shall know 

The sweet peacd¢ that now with her may abide, 


Oh, touch not the cup! let no specious plea 

Shake the noble resolve thy heart has approved; 
Touch not the cup, if safe thou wouldst be, 

The faithful to God shall never be moved. 

The voice of Miss Harmon died away amid 
a deep silence, but was broken by H—, 
whose well controlled voice could scarcely 
repress the sneer beneath it— 

“ Well sung and well argued, fair magician, 
but are you prepared to maintain that they 
whose habitagre well regulated and health- 
ful must adopt your theory of ‘Taste not, 
touch not, handle not,’ as well as the unbal- 
anced ninny who can not smell of a glass of 
wine without giving loose reins to a mad ap- 
petite?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young lady interro- 
gated, “Iam. One of the profoundest of lo- 
gicians of any age has said, ‘If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.’ Again, ‘It is good neither to eat 
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fiesh nor to drink wine whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.’” 

“You are preaching the gospel of self-sac- 
rifice, not of personal liberty and personal 
right,” rejoined H——. 

“T am preaching the only true Gospel,” 
replied she with a kindling eye, “the Gospel 
of humanity and of Christian charity.” 

“You can make a pretty strong case on 
that ground,” remarked one of the company. 

Not caring to permit a discussion to ensue 
which might provoke unpleasant feelings, 
I requested Miss Edna Rumine to favor us 
with some music, Then our young friend 
from over the way treated us with another 
comic recitation and a song, after which our 
guests, all expressing their satisfaction with 
the evening’s entertainment, departed for 
their several homes. 


CHAPTER VL 
CONCLUSION. 


A wEEK or two after the entertainment 
detailed in the last chapter, Edith (which, if 
the reader has not already been informed, is 
my wife’s Christian designation) and I were 
sitting in our little dining-room, at that de- 
licious evening hour when departing day 
casts a mellow hue over nature. Of course 
we had been discussing the affairs of the day, 
what of novelty or of special interest I had 
experienced in the routine of my office— 
what of peculiar moment Edith had been 
called upon to consider in her varied house- 
hold duties. As a family man, I deem it a 
most valuable privilege to hold a daily coun- 
cil with my wife—just after supper, in the 
gloaming, seers the most felicitous time— 
and therein talk upon matters affecting each 
other’s domestic and personal comfort. How 
much of pleasure, encouragement, and 
strength I have derived from such quiet con- 
ferences it would be most difficult to calcu- 
late, but I know that the personal benefit has 
been very great, and I am equally sure that 
their influence upon my wife has been happy 
in most respects. We had discussed several 
topics when Edith remarked— 

“ By the way, Sinclair, the subject of your 
lively anxiety has called on Miss Harmon, 
and indicates no small appreciation of her 
acquaintance.” 

“ Good,” I replied, “ just what I hoped for. 





Perhaps Rumine may yet prove himself all 
the man he should be. And in that case I 
would feel no compunction in giving my 
consent to a pretty close alliance between the 
Rumine and Harmon families.” 

“How you run on!” observed my very 
practical rib. “Had I ventured such a re- 
mark, you would have broken in with ‘ Just 
like all women, inveterate gossips as they 
are, making matches on the slightest of pre- 
texts.” 

“But I really think,” I persisted, “that 
Rumine is the sort of man our little musico- 
moral friend would prefer, if he showed 
back-bone and consistency in his daily life, 
At any rate, if she takes a fancy to him, she’ll 
do her part toward regulating his course.” 

“ That’s true enough,” rejoined Mrs. Lloyd, 
“she’s a genuine missionury, and has no little 
tact in adapting her language and conduct 
to the need of another. The Rumine girls, 
too, were very much taken with Miss Har- 
mon, and as they are as near neighbors to 
her as we are, no doubt a warm attachment 
will spring up. They’ve made an inter- 
change of calls already.” 

“Better and better,” said I. “Now—” a 
peal from our door-bell here interrupted my 
remark, and I arose to answer it. Upon 
opening the door I discovered Strang stand- 
ing at the lower end of the verandah intently 
gazing up the street. He, however, turned 
around in a moment and exclaimed— 

“T do believe our occupation’s gone.” 

“What now? But come in and enlighten 
as at your ease. Following me into the room 
I had just left, and seating himself in the 
arm-chair, with a “ Thank you” to my wife, 
who had moved it forward for his use, he 
whimsically explained himself thus: 

*** The best laid plans of mice and men gang oft 

aglee.’ 

Amor omnia vincit. Didn't I catch a 
glimpse of your little preacher friend and 
that subject of our deep concern just as I 
rang your bell, turning the corner a block 
above? His night, too, at the club! I 
stepped into the Laurel last evening and 
took a squint, but he wasn't there. Saw Mr. 
H—— and inquired about him, and H—— 
said that he hadn’t clapped eyes on the fel- 
low since the moral entertainment ‘we had 
at Lloyd’s, you know.’” 
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“Ah.” I cried. “Mrs. L., what think you 
now of my prophetic soul ?” 

“Most profound sagacity, to say the least,” 
responded the director of our household. 

“Why, what’s all that about?” asked 
Strang. 

“ Simply this, that your statement just now 
adds much in confirmation of some views ex- 
pressed by me immediately previous to your 
entrance. It seems that Rumine was much 
impressed by Miss Harmon the other even- 
ing, and that he has shown a marked desire 
to perpetuate the acquaintance then made. 
In fact, he has called at the lady’s home and 
been cordially entertained, of course. And 
now you have seen them on the street to- 
gether. Well, Miss Harmon may finish the 
good work we had begun.” 

“Exactly so,” said Strang. “ The prospect 
seems very bright for the fellow. Amor om- 
nia vincit. But, seriously, does the little 
moralist and reformer know much about Ru- 
mine’s later life ?” 

I glanced at Edith, who replied, “ Miss 
Harmon has been well informed with regard 
to the young man. I told her all I knew of 
him shortly before our party, and the tab- 
leauz, or, rather, the dramatic series, were of 
her designing.” 

“Then she marches forward with a full 
knowledge of the condition of the enemy, 
and with a determination to conquer, and I 
fervently hope that she will succeed,” said 
Strang. 

Our conversation turned upon other topics, 
night meanwhile having come on and the 
lamp been brought in. We had for ten or 
fifteen minutes been discussing the merits of 
a new work on the medical use of alcohol by 
a distinguished English physician, and con- 
gratulating the cause of social reform because 
of its authoritative sanction of the stand 
taken by temperance men against such use 
of intoxicating liquors, when a ring sum- 
moned me again to the door. On opening it, 
several voices exclaimed in chorus, “Good 
evening, Mr. Lloyd.” 

“ Come in, come in, friends or foes,” said I, 
“and make yourselves as comfortable as the 
accommodations of my lowly abode will per- 
mit.” Responding to my invitation with 
alacrity, the party filed into the parlor, where 
the lights revealed the faces of Mrs. Rumine, 





her daughters, Miss Harmon, and Alfred 
Rumine. 

The countenances of all wore a serious ex- 
pression, as if some matter of unusual im- 
portance had occupied their minds, and its 
full realization had scarcely yet been reached. 
Glancing from one face to another, my own 
assuming the look of puzzled inquiry doubt- 
less, as there seemed no disposition on the 
part of any one to speak, my eyes at length 
settled on Mrs. Rumine. That lady broke 
the silence with— 

“You may think it a little odd, Mr. Lloyd, 
that we should trespass upon your good-na- 
ture in this manner, but events have very re- 
cently occurred of such importance to me 
and mine that we felt it our duty to come 
to you and express our acknowledgments 
for—” 

“ Acknowledgments?” I interrupted — 
“pray spare me, Mrs. Rumine, the embar- 
rassment of declining the compliment, as I 
am not aware that I merit them.” 

“Mr. Lloyd,” rejoined the lady, her eyes 
bedewed with tears, “I feel a deep sense of 
indebtedness to you, and so does my poor 
boy—and my dear girls.” 

“Well, good friends,” said I,“I am not 
the man to shirk the responsibility of a 
good act. But be so good as to let a small 
beam of light penetrate my thick skull with 

‘ 
regard to the matter you have in mind.” 

“Can it be that you do not consider the 
salvation of a man from a course of life at 
once miserable and disgraceful deserving of 
the deepest gratitude?” burst from the 
widow’s heart and lips. 

“Yes, oh, yes!” exclaimed the young 
man, starting from his chair and grasping 
my hand; “he does, indeed. Mr. Lloyd, 
how can I thank you for your interposition 
in my behalf. I feel that I owe to you a re- 
covered manhood. A few weeks more, per- 
haps only a few days later, and my doom 
was sealed. Little, oh, so little! did I think 
that the chains of intemperance were tight- 
eniag so upon me, until you indicated the 
danger.” 

The situation was becoming awkward for 
me. I felt my eyes moistening, but deter- 
mined to give a humorous tone to an affair 
which had in it abundant reason for joy, I 
broke out with— 
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“Well, good neighbors, and you in partic- 
ular, my young friend, I am happy indeed in 
realizing that the little effort I have made 
toward a certain end has been productive of 
so glad aresult. But it must be admitted 
that there are others who are entitled to con- 
sideration also, as having contributed of their 
wisdom toward the same object.” So saying 
I repaired to the dining-room and summoned 
Edith and Strang to the parlor. It was 
scarcely necessary to recite to them the ob- 
ject of our neighbor’s call, they took it in at 
the first glance on entering the room. 

“Mr. Strang, my friends,” said I, “is as 
much entitled to thanks as I am, for he has 
made the subject of Alfred’s release from the 
fascinating grip of those fellows of the Lau- 
rel as much a matter of consideration as I 
have. And Mrs. Lloyd, you know, is not 
wanting in a ready suggestiveness when in- 
terested in an undertaking.” 

Here occurred an emotional demonstration 
on the part of the ladies toward my wife, 
which, if I had permitted, would have re- 
sulted in a scene of embracing and kissing 
that might have been quite overwhelming to 
Edith’s equanimity. But I heartlessly sup- 
pressed it by continuing— 

“There is one, however, who has proved 
the most powerful agent in this affair, and 
she comes here in the modest garb of a benefi- 
ciary, rather than as a benefactor. To her 
influence, especially since a recent evening 
when a small company of our friends and 
neighbors were gathered in this house, the 
accomplishment of what you deem so meri- 
torious is mainly due.” I glanced at Miss 
Harmon as I uttered these words, and her 
face immediately flushed, and her manner in- 
dicated much embarrassment. Desirous that 
I should not be misunderstood by her or by 
any of the company, I said, “ You all know 
that young lady’s interest in the cause of so- 
cial reform, particularly in the great matter 
of temperance, and how she never neglects 
‘an opportunity to do some good to a fellow- 
mortal who has fallen into the toils of the 
demon of strong drink. I know that in this 
respect she has accomplished much in her 
quiet, unobtrusive way.” All regards were 
now turned upon Miss Harmon, whose eyes 
were fixed upon me with an expression of 
entreaty and protest commingled ; but I went 





on: “She has done in this affair only what 
an earnest charity suggested to her mind as 
fitting, and I know that you are all glad 
enough for the result.” 

“Indeed, indeed we are. Oh, Miss Har- 
mon!” ejaculated the Rumines in chorus. 

“Well,” broke in Strang, “if anything 
more comes of this besides the redemption of 
a fine young fellow from a course not alto- 
gether pleasant to contemplate in its ultimate 
consequences, don’t overlook a crusty old 
curmudgeon like me in making up the list 
of the invited.” 

Whether this remark was understood in all 
its latitude and longitude, I can not say. 
Our visitors now rose to leave, with many 
expressions of good feeling and considera- 
tion. 

Not long after this very pleasant interview 
—it seems to me not more than a year—invi- 
tations on delicate rose-tinted sheets were 
distributed, one of which came into Strang’s 
hands; they related to a wedding ceremony 
to be performed at the house of Mrs. Joseph 
Harmon, the persons chiefly interested being 
Miss Bertha Harmon and Mr. Alfred Rumine. 

Strang’s prognostic was right, too. 

Alfred is still with the old firm, but there 
is a slight modification in its style, as pro- 
claimed to the world by sign-board and bill- 
head—‘ Rumine” is appended. 

HAL D. RAYTON. 
[END.] 


—__+0+—___ 


Never Waste Breap.—One day, one 
hundred and thirty years ago, a young Scot- 
tish maiden was busy about her household 
affairs, when an aged stranger came to the door 
and asked permission to enter and rest, re- 
questing at the same time something to eat. 
The young girl brought him a bowl of bread 
and milk, and tried in various ways to make 
him confortable. A piece of bread happen- 
ing to fall on the floor, she pushed it out of 
the way into a heap of ashes. “ Never waste 
bread /” cried the stranger, with much emo- 
tion, picking up the bread and putting it in- 
to his milk. “I have known the time when 
I would have given gold for a handful of corn 
kneaded in a soldier’s bonnet.” A quick sus- 
picion crossed the girl’s mind and sent her to 
the room of her invalid mother, who hastened 
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to the kitchen on hearing the description of 
the old man with the delicate hands and 
clean, coarse linen. In a moment she knew 
him to be the good Scottish lord on whose 
estate they were tenants. He had just return- 
ed from the battle of Culloden, where the 
young prince, Charles Edward, had been de- 
feated by the royal troops. He and many 
others were obliged to hide for their lives. 
After being driven from one cave to another, 
he at last found a safe hiding-place on a part 
of his estate, where were large cairns, called 





the “cairns of Pitsligo.” The lady who tells 
the story says that “every one in the neigh- 
borhood knew of his residence;” the very 
children would go peep at him as he sat 
reading, but would never breathe his name. 
“Nor” she adds, “shall I ever forget the 
lesson the poor fugitive taught me—never to 
waste bread.”—<8. 8. Visitor. 

{An historical incident most suitable for 
consideration in these days of extravagance, 
when the things most lightly esteemed by 
people are the very necessities of life.—Ep.] 


a 
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WON’T YOU TELL 


You are not what you were, Robin, 
Oh, why so sad and strange? 
You once were blithe and gay, Robin, 
Oh, what has made you change? 
You never come to see me now 
As once you used to do. 
I miss you at the wicket gate 
You always let me through; 
’Tis very hard to open, 
But you never come and try— 
Won't you tell me why, Robin? 
Won't you tell me why? 


On Sunday after church, Robin, 
I looked around for you, 

I thought you’d see me home, Robin, 
As once you used to do, 

But now you seem afraid to come, 
And almost every day 


> 


ME WHY, ROBIN? 


I meet you in the meadows, 
But you look the other way. 

You never bring me posies now, 
The last are dead and dry— 

Oh, won’t you tell me why, Robin? 


Oh, won’t you tell me why? 

The other night we danced, Robin, 
Beneath the hawthorn tree, 

I thought you'd surely come, Robin, 
If but to dance with me. 

But Allen asked me first, and so, 
I joined the reel with him. 

But I was heavy-hearted 
And my eyes with tears were dim. 

And oh, how very grave you looked, 
As once we passed you by, 

Oh, won't yop tell why, Robin? 





Oh, won’t you tell me why? 


——+9¢—_—— 


FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


ERE we have a grand, symbolic arch, 
the keystone of which is the perfect 
man, or manhood in its prime, and the two 
abutments first and second childhood—in 
many points so similar; in many more so un- 
like. And yet all these varied types pertain 
to but one individual, as unlike, in his differ- 
ent phases, as so many separate personalities. 
Each of these stages is beautiful in its sea- 
son; each serves to complement and adorn 
all the rest; and each is needful to complete 
the perfect arch or course of life. 

The first phase is infancy—the bud, the 
germ, the promise merely of what is to be. 
And how unlikely, to all appearance, would 
seem even this promise, if we had not wit- 
nessed again and again its fulfillment! What 
more complete and striking contrast could 





there be than that between the full-grown 
man, in possession of all his physical and 
mental powers, and the tiny, helpless babe? 
And does it not seem like a miracle that one 
should ever be evolved from the other? 

The infant, this “small beginning” of a 
man, is in itself as near a nonentity as any- 
thing can be and yet exist as an independent 
organism. Small and weak in body, and yet 
more so in mind, with instincts merely ani- 
mal, and yet not half so strong or reliable as 
those of animals, without thought, motive, 
or desire of any sort save the purely natural 
one for food and muscular movement, mo- 
mentarily dependent upon others for nourish- 
ment and the care so necessary to sustain his 
feeble life, the infant, though an entity, is 
scarcely an individual. Its very helplessness 














and want of purpose; the innocence and un- 
-consciousness of all its actions constitute in 
this stage its principal charm; but though it 
be a thing of beauty and a source of pleas- 
ure to others, it derives comparatively little 
enjoyment itself from an existence of which 
it is as yet scarcely conscious. Those to 
whose care it must owe all that it has or is, 
derive by far the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment from this period of its existence. But 
this insignificant bundle of soft flesh and 
bones; this little bit of humanity is sur- 
rounded by a halo—lives in an roseate atmos- 
phere of radiant possibilities, through which 
loving eyes behold him with ever-increasing 
interest and delight. And who shall set a 
limit to these; who shall define the bound- 
aries beyond which the immortal soul, en- 
shrined in this feeble casket, and scarce be- 
ginning to unfold itself, may not pass ? 

The next step is represented by the child. 
Though much of the feebleness and depend- 
nce of infancy remain, a great advance is 
perceptible. Many of his physical require- 
ments the child can now supply for himself ; 
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though, if he be rightly governed, he will 
still look to the parental hand for his daily 
food. His wants, which are a grade above 
those of the animal, though still by no means 
those of the man, have increased ten-fold in 
number and variety. His intellect is fairly 
awakened and demands its food. For this, 
as for everything else that he requires, he 
looks to those older and larger than himself. 
The observing faculties, wide-awake and act- 
ive, take cognizance of the world by which 
he is surrounded, and which is to him a nev- 
er-ending wonder, so novel and strange are 
the things he is continually meeting with. 
Wherefore childhood is the age for abundant 
and eager questioning. The observing fac- 
ulties only are active, however; the reflect- 
ives are as yet dormant to a great extent, so 
that the child looks only on the surface of 
things, and accepts as truth whatever is told 
him, with an easy credulity that knows no 
thought of personal attempt at verification. 
Nevertheless, through it all, he is, day by 
day, developing a character or individuality 
of his own. 
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We come now to the third step or degree 
—the youth. Here, again, a marked change 
is visible. He begins to feel his growing 
powers; he is no longer so dependent upon 
others to supply his needs or promote his 
happiness; and consequently he is more self- 
reliant and—self-sufficient. Conscious now 
of the possession of knowledge, of the abil- 
ity to impart as well as to receiye; feeling 
that there are things below as well as above 
him, that he is also abreast of many, and he 
no longer looks so confidingly upward, but 
holds his head steady and looks the world 
hopefully in the face. The reflective powers 
are now awakening, and he begins to look 
into causes and demand the why and where- 
for of things. He no longer accepts unques- 
tioniagly the statements of others; he has 
learned to doubt, and claims the right to ex- 
amine and decide for himself. And as nei- 
ther reason nor experience are his as yet, to 
any great extent, the untried but ambitious 
wings of his young mind take not unfre- 
quently somewhat erratic flights. Seeing 
things too often but by halves, his judgments 
and estimates of them are formed hastily and 
often from false premises; and sometimes im- 
patient of all restraint, he may exhibit more 
or less the qualities of obstinacy and willful- 
ness, The experience of others does not sat- 
isfy him, he must try and test for himself. 
Like the oft-quoted young lady, he “ wants 
to see the folly of it,” if folly there be, with 
his own eyes. The world is more intelligible 
to him now, and consequently less wonder- 
ful; and though conscious of much to be 
learned, he believes that he can look forward 
with confidence to results. His individual- 
ity is now a fixed fact ; it characterizes every 
inch of his mental and physical being. The 
question, “ what that boy is going to make,” 
is not so difficult to answer as it was a short 
time before; his future is beginning to indi- 
cate itself. 

Fourthly, we have the young man, rejoic- 
ing in his strength, and believing that he has 
already attained to the fullness and perfec- 
tion of all knowledge and wisdom. In com- 
mon parlance, he has “finished his educa- 
tion ;” he knows everything ; he understands 
everything; he is equal to anything. ‘The 
world is all before him where to choose;” 
and for a brief period he pauses on the thresh- 





old of active life to weave visions of the fu- 
ture and build castles in the air,before making 
his choice and entering upon the wonderful 
career he is so certain to achieve. This is 
essentially the age of dreams; and these 
dreams are all of the future. The young 
man dwells in an ideal world. He views ev- 
erything through the halo of his own active 
imagination, which is now the ruling faculty 
of his mind, taking the place of experience 
or calm, dispassionate reasoning. He sees 
men and things not as they are, but as he 
supposes them to be, or would have them to 
be. Those, whom he admires, are invested 
by his glowing fancy with every attribute of 
perfection; those who displease him appear 
ever in the darkest hues. He knows no me- 
dium. One-half the world is to him all 
good; the other, all bad; nor does he pause 
to consider to which of the two divisions he 
must himself be consigned by so sweeping 4. 
classification. He loves and hates, accord- 
ingly, with great ardor and enthusiasm, but 
without much depth or permanence, With 
the utmost confidence in his own untried 
abilities, the future is to him rose-tinted ; no 
task is too difficult for him to accomplish, no 
station too exalted fof him to attain, no pros- 
pect too brilliant for him to realize. Already 
his bosom swells with the pride of achieve- 
ment ere yet the first blow has been struck; 
and, with life’s battle all unfought, he wears. 
in anticipation the victor’s crown. 

Next we have the man in the full measure- 
of his powers, now being tried and tested te 
the utmost in the sharp contest of life in 
which he is actually engaged. No golden 
and impracticable dreams now. That spelb 
is broken. The world of facts, and not of 
fancies, is the one in which he now dwells. 
He does not look so far forward in the future- 
as formerly; the near present, with its ever- 
recurring and manifold problems, demands 
his fullest attention; and so that he see the 
way clear before him to the end of to-day’s 
journey—so that he feel confident of the is- 
sue of to-day’s battle, he is content, for the 
time being, to leave the events of to-morrow 
to develop themselves. In the dust and 
smoke of actual combat he can not hope to- 
see very far ahead; much less does he ven- 
ture to prognosticate concerning the issues 
of the yet invisible future. Nevertheless, this 
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is essentially the period of life in which the 
man impresses himself upen the age in which 
he lives; when his hand sets in motion that 
subtle train of influences which may continue 
to operate for good or evil upon countless 
numbers long after he shall have passed away 
and been forgotten. 

A few years of active strife, of earnest ef- 
fort, of whole-souled endeavor, and we have 
the man of middle age. Here, again, is a 
change, both within and without—a differ- 
ent person, to whom life wears a different as- 
pect. His powers have been tried and test- 
ed; he knows his strength and his weakness, 
Many of his early dreams he hus seen fade 
away in the dark waters of disappointment 
or the misty realms of impossibility ; while 
the realization of others has proved far dif- 
ferent from his early anticipations, “ He has 
seen the folly of it;” and sage experience 
has made him wise, grave, and, perchance, 
a little sad. Again he stands on the confines 
of two worlds, the past and the future, grave- 
ly questioning both; and keen observation 
is now joined to profound reflection. How 
he smiles with contemptuous pity at the de- 
lusions of his youth; especially at that great- 
est delusion of all, that he had compassed the 
treasures of knowledge. He realizes now 
that the elevation he had climbed, thinking 
that its top was the summit of the mount of 
learning, was but a little foothill at its base, 
while above him “ Alps on Alps arise,” their 
lofty summits piercing the clouds and lost in 
the immensity of space. : 

A little later, and another transformation 
isseen. He is now the elderly man. Time 
and reflection have softened and mellowed 
down the harsher lines of life’s experience, 
and taught him the lesson it was meant to 
convey. Though grave, he is leas sad, for he 
has also seen at last “ the wisdom of it;” and 
life’s riddle begins to grow comprehensible 
to him. He looks more leniently upon the 
dreams of youth, for in them he discerns 
much that is prophetic of real good. He 
dwells now less in the world without than in 
the world within. The stores accumulated 
by his powers of observation now furnish 
material to his reflecting powers, which have, 
in their turn, gained the ascendency; nor 
does he need to seek for more. His interests, 
hopes, attachments, and aspirations are being 





gradually transferred from the lower and out- 
er to the inner and higher plane of life; and 
his hold on the outward, visible things of the 
world is perceptibly loosening. 

Another turn of time’s resistless wheel, and 
we have the old man. Though in the world,,. 
he is no longer of the world ; his life’s work 
is done; and, like a sheaf fully ripe, he is 
ready for the garner. And now, the day of 
active work being past, the day of dreams 
has come once more, but these are all dreams 
of the past; and naturally so, since future 
there is none for him in this world, while the 
strength, the brightness, the glory of his 
youth are to him a foreshadowing of that 
other future which awaits him in the world 
to come. 

Still another turn, and we behold the last. 
change of all—the lapse into second child- 
hood. Here, though the soul has done with 
its use of the body, and would gladly lay it. 
aside, the body, by reason of strength, re- 
fuses to yield up the indwelling spirit, thougl- 
powerless to serve it longer. Like fruit 
which, overripe, still hesitates to fall, or like- 
the last sear and yellow leaf of autumn that 
clings tenaciously to its parent twig lony 1- 
ter the snows of winter have spread its win«- 
ing sheet and wintry storms have summoned 
it to its grave, so the body tenaciously retains. 
its hold on life beyond its time, until it seems- 
as if the imprisoned spirit, unable to sever 
the companionship grown so distasteful, were- 
dying before the body. For where is the 
mental power of late so apparent? where are- 
the words of wisdom that fell so recently 
from these lips, now opened only in childish 
babblings? The semblance of the man re- 
mains, but where is the man himself? Is the 
mind decaying as well as the body? Are 
spirit and flesh alike mortal and destructible ?’ 
Ah, no. Though the feebleness of childhooc! 
seems to have fallen upon both mind and 
body, this is but an appearance, The spirit, 
weaned from a world in which it no longer 
finds its appropriate sphere of action, has 
retired into the inner chambers of its 
consciousness, and no longer takes notice, 
save very feebly, of outer things. Already 
breathing the atmosphere of a new life, the 
outer world has grown strange again. And 
who shall say through what wondrous pro- 
cesses the spirit may be even now passing— 
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what trains of inner thought, beyond our 
ken, absorb its faculties and leave it but lit- 
tle to spare for the world it is so soon to for- 
sake? Left to itself, the house of this earth- 
ly tabernacle is fast falling to decay, through 
the neglect of the tenant who is so soon to en- 
ter that “ house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” Wherefore the thoughts and 
faculties now given to this world are but those 
of the child, the man himself, with all his 
wondrous and varied powers, is already the 
denizen of another sphere. Soon the mater- 
al framework, worn out and useless, is de- 
livered over to dissolution; while the spirit 
that molded it in every stage into a sure 
manifestation of itself, gathering up the treas- 
ures of the states through which it has 
passed, and with the trusting faith and teach- 
ableness of childhood, the fire of youth, the 
vigor of manhood, and the wisdom and mod- 
eration of age enters upon a new life there, 
to grow more and more and to become com- 
plete and perfect. 

These periods which we have sketched are 
all natural and common to everyone who fills 
up the measure of his being here. But there 
are some who, however long they may tarry 
in this sphere of existence, in this sense, at 
least, do not live out half their days. Idiots, 
for instance, live all their lives, as far as men- 
tal growth is concerned, in a state of perpet- 
ual infancy. Youth and manhood may be 
theirs hereafter; they will never know them 
in this world. Others, who are not idiots, 
never seem to outgrow the simple, confiding, 
ignorant, credulous age of childhood; oth- 





ers, again, reach the self-sufficient, but imma- 
ture stage of youth, and get no farther; while 
others, still, rest all their lives in the golden 
dreams and speculations of the young man, 
which are never realized, because they never 
wake up to the life of earnest effort which 
alone can develop a full and perfect man- 
hood. And so with all the rest. He who 
has reached any of the later periods, how- 
ever, must, perforce, have passed through all 
the intermediate ones, whether his stay in 
each be long or brief. Some round up each 
period of their lives into perfect fullness be- 
fore entering upon the next; others, hurry 
through them at a headlong rate—are scarce- 
ly children before they are youths, or youths 
before they are young men. Some prolong 
their childhood far into their riper years; 
others are men before their time, but all must 
pass a shorter or longer period in each of 
these stages. Happy is he who can lay up 
treasures in each to serve him through the 
days to come! who, leaving behind only the 
follies, defects, and errors inseparable from 
every formative period, can retain all that is 
good, and carry with him the freshness and 
innocence of childhood, the generous im- 
pulses and poetic intuitions of youth, the 
courage and firmness of manhood, undimmed 
by the experience.of riper years, to the end 
of his days. Sugh a one, graduating with 
honors from class to class, shall, on finally 
leaving the academy of this world behind 
him, be prepared to do his part as a full- 
grown, complete man in the duties of the 
life to come. A. ¢. 


——+9¢¢——__—_. 


JOSEPH HICKSON, 
MANAGER OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA. 


UR readers have from time to time been 
interested by us in prominent public 
and business men who are residents of the 
Dominion of Canada. A few years ago we 
gave the portrait of a president of the Grand 
‘Trunk Railway whose reputation was by no 
means confined to the Provinces. It is, 
therefore, not a novelty which we now intro- 
duce in this sketch of Mr. Hickson, not long 
since appointed general manager of that large 
<orporation. 
The portrait before us indicates great 





strength of character and vigor of physical 
constitution. Those prominent cheek-bones 
and that breadth of face and of brain at the 
base indicate vital power, force of character, 
courage, ardor, earnestness, and zeal. He 
has the spirit which drives the physical con- 
stitution, which supplements the dictates of 
the spirit. The word is “Do,” and he goes 
and leads those who are to do the work. 
That prominent and strong nose indicates 
authority, the love of power, and capacity to 
use it in such a way as to harmonize rather 
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than irritate human feeling. People feel wil- 
ling to obey him. If he were in an army, 
the slightest indication of purpose would be 
backed up by all who were under his orders. 
If he ordered a charge, and led it, his men 
would charge as they did at Balaklava. 

The chin is rather small for the size of the 





and things, power to gather up details and 
co-ordinate them, and to carry on details of 
business in his mind without confusion. 

If he were a teacher, he would hold his 
knowledge in solution on all the subjects of 
instruction, and be able to answer instantly 
any questions which might arise, and the 














PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH AICKSON. 


face, which indicates less strength of circula- 
tory power, and makes it necessary for him 
to refrain from spices, coffee, and tobacco, if 
he would avoid disturbing the condition of 
the heart and the incident liabilities. The 
forehead is plump and full at the base, show- 
ing practical talent, first-rate memory of facts 





pupils would get an idea that he knew every- 
thing. This same principle may be applied 
to complicated business, for the reason that 
he easily rises to a position of influence, and 
commands respect of men of abilities as well 
as those of the common order. 

His Constructiveness qualifies him to um 
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derstand anything mechanical, and enables 
him to see through complicated affairs in- 
stantly. In short, he is intuitive in his judg- 
ment, and resembles his mother in this re- 
spect more than his father. His first opinions 
are his best, and his mind comes to a focus or 
a decision like that of a prize pigeon-shooter, 
whose first look at the bird tells the story. 
He has strong sympathies, and he awakens 
in men their best qualities. 

He believes in Providence, reverences all 
that is sacred, and commands respect for 
himself. He has a taste for whatever is beau- 
tiful; is cautious, but vigorous to push; 
proud enough to guard against accidents. 
His social nature is indicated by the physi- 
ognomy; he is cordial, and in the family 
circle he is almost a child among children. 
He is mainly familiar in his social spirit. He 
has a fair share of pride, a great deal of am- 
bition, integrity, thoroughness, judgment of 
men, and power to read character with abil- 
ity to aggregate his knowledge and experi- 
ence so as to make all that he knows serve 
his purpose in an emergency. His deep, 
broad chest gives him vitality, his force of 
character and practical judgment combine to 
make him a leader. 

Mr. Hickson is a native of Northumber- 


land, England; was born in 1880, and when | 


a mere youth entered the employ of the York, 
Newcastle & Berwick Railway, and subse- 
quently he became connected with the Mary- 
port & Carlisle Railway as chief agent at 
Carlisle. In 1851 he received an appoint- 
ment on the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln- 
shire Railway, where he exhibited a high 
degree of usefulness and efficiency, becoming, 
in time, one of the assistants to the general 
manager. While in that relation he became 
known to the gentlemen connected with the 
management of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, and in 1861 Sir Edward Watkins 
(who was endeavoring to adjust the affairs of 
that railway, which had become seriously 
embarrassed) engaged Mr. Hickson as chief 
accountant. Shortly afterward he was ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, which office he occupied until his re- 
cent appointment as general manager. 
Having been found faithful and of high 
capability in the performance of duties often 
very intricate, and having given entire satis- 





faction to the Home Board of Directors, on 
the withdrawal of Mr. Brydges he was placed 
in charge of the railway, and has since been 
named chief executive of the company in 
Canada, with the title of General Manager 
and Treasurer and President of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

During the last six months Mr. Hickson 
has rendered very important services at a 
critical period in the history of the railway. 
His personal efforts in conducting the finan- 
cial arrangements for the purpose of chang- 
ing the guage of the Grand Trunk from Mon- 
treal eastward, greatly assisted the accom- 
plishment of that important work. 

Mr. Hickson has other tastes than those 
of railway operator, he has given no little 
attention to agriculture, and been successful 
in carrying out many views in connection 
therewith, although, like most prominent 
railroad men, he enjoys little leisure work 
outside his special calling. He possesses the 
esteem of those associated with him in busi- 
ness, and of friends and acquaintances, not 
only on account of his superior abilities as a 
manager of affairs, but also on account of bis 
stirling qualities of head and heart. 


—*+ee——_—_. 


THE MORAL ATMOSPHERE OF 
TORONTO. 


“FT\HIS Toronto, with its 60,000 to 70,000 

inhabitants, astonishes me more than 
any other place which recognizes the author- 
ity of Queen Victoria. While I read of sharp 
cunflicts in the British Parliament on the mis- 
erable question of an extra half-hour for get- 
ting drunk after midnight, I found here, on 
Saturday evening last, every drink-shop 
closed after seven o’clock, not to be re-opened 
until six on Monday morning; and at the 
very hour when the dram-shops were shut, 
the savings bank opened, and the people 
were crowding in to pay their deposits. All 
through the Province of Ontario, not a 
drink-shop, not a cigar shop—not even an 
ice-cream shop—is opened on Sunday. The 
public thoroughfares are not half as be- 
clouded with smoke or infested with little 
smoking puppies es are the public walks of 
the “mother country.” Without a State 
Church, places of worship abound here in 
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every street, and they are all thronged with 
worshipers. There is scarcely a church or 
chapel in which the singing from a neigh- 
boring house of prayer may not be heard. 
At 11 a.m and 7 p.m, the place seemed to be 
resonant with hymns of praise, and better 
order in the streets I never witnessed. No 
wonder that in such a place great numbers 
of working men own their habitations.”— 
Thomas Cook, the Hxcursionist. 

This is good reasoning, and is in accord- 
ance with cause and effect, and yet how few 
seem to see it! The difference between God’s 
poor and the devil’s poor consists in this: 
The one suffers from afflictions such as fire, 
flood, drought, etc., over which he may not 
have control, while the devil’s poor suffer 
from self-inflicted calamities. They spend 
their time and money in smoking, chewing, 
drinking, and loitering around taverns, sta- 





bles, billiard saloons, circuses, play-houses, 
and the like. They finally come to want. 
Then they borrow, and usually fail to return 
what they borrow. Then they beg, lie, steal, 
pick pockets, commit burglaries, and instead 
of having homes of their own, they become 
a trouble to those more industrious, and a 
burden on the better class. 

Toronto seems to appreciate these things, 
and guards her people from the more com- 
mon temptations, and she finds her interest 
in it. Other towns have learned the same 
thing, and are equally prosperous. Why not 
so in all towns? The croakers who say pro- 
hibition does not prohibit, and the skeptics 
who see no virtue in a Christian character, 
prove the proverb true that 


‘No man e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 


——__+e+ 


POLITENESS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
ROMINENT among the duties, or, per- 


haps, more correctly the pleasures, which 
pertain to us as social beings, are those of 
according the rights of hospitality to others, 
or of enjoying the kind attentions of our 
friends in their pleasant homes. To relate in 
detail the various little courtesies which be- 
long to the domain of the “ visitors and vis- 
ited,” would be as tedious as unprofitable ; 
but with all due disposition to please, it ney- 
ertheless happens that visits are not always 
conducive to enjoyment or good-will. Cus- 
tom but seldom requires, or the Golden Rule 
demands, that we invite to our fireside those 
whom we dislike or have no social affinity 
with, and, therefore, rudeness in this respect 
is the more unpardonable. 
RELATIONS OF VISITOR AND GUEST. 
Etiquette does not insist that the entire 
rights of the household be sacrificed or in- 
fringed upon to suit the whims or to consult 
the comfort of a guest; but it does dictate 
that their happiness be a primary considera- 
tion. It insists that you meet them with 
cheerful face and kindly greeting, and that 
having anticipated their arrival you do not 
usher them into a room where the fire is just 
being kindled, and the various little auxilia- 
ries are about to be rearranged. And that 





having conducted them to a half-lighted par- 
lor, you do not overwhelm them with a thou- 
sand items in regard to your many cares and 
onerous duties, which will oblige you soon 
to descend to the lower regions, there to see 
about the biscuits and cake for supper, leav- 
ing your visitor in the absence of entertainers 
to regret their apparently inopportune com- 
ing, to say nothing of their suspicion as to 
whether your abilities as a housekeeper had 
not been sadly overrated. 

The pleasures of the tea-table will be 
marred instead of heightened, and its defects 
only the more remarked, by sundry depreca- 
tory remarks and sorrowful complaints with 
reference to the quality of the eatables. 
Neither will your guests feel more completely 
at home from being continually implored to 
do so, and surfeited with viands. The home 
feeling must be in the atmosphere, it can 
never be produced by words, but may be giv- 
en by tone, expression, and manner, the more 
truthful exponents of our hearts. 

It is equally in bad taste to lavish extrava- 
gant praises on your own table appointments, 
house, furniture, or equipage; to require 
your children to display the entire list of 
their infantine accomplishments for the edi- 
fication, i. ¢., the ennui of visitors; and, not 
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satisfied with parlor exhibitions of the same, 
to allow them to intrude themselves at all 
hours in the chambers of your guests. What 
though you “never knew those charming 
little dears to give any trouble whatever,” it 
is possible that others may view them from a 
different stand-point. And even in this ma- 
terial world it is possible to feel some sym- 
pathy with visitors who meekly complain of 
coiffures very unartistically rearranged, col- 
lars rumpled, dresses soiled, bureau-drawers 
invaded, books destroyed, papers torn, and 
various other privileged depredations com- 
mitted by the juvenile treasures of their 
friends. 

To avoid all noisy demonstrations, and, in 
some degree, to allow your visitors to “ pur- 
sue the even tenor of their way,” is ofttimes 
the truest kindness, Nor should the visitors 
assume that the domestic arrangements of 
the household should in any degree be dis- 
turbed for their special convenience. The 
family should not be waiting an indefinite 
time for breakfast that they may finish a de- 
licious morning nap, to the intense annoyance 
of pater familias and others; neither does 
self-preservation or etiquette require that 
their own favorite dishes be mentioned and 
lauded on all possible occasions, and the su- 
periority of their own domestic arrangements 
be frequently alluded to. Unless positively 
requested, they have not been invited for the 
purpose of inaugurating reforms in their 
friend’s household. And when their visit 
is ended, should misunderstandings arise, 
and coldness and even hatred ensue, never- 
theless, the repetition of former confidential 
disclosures, and the promulgation of petty 


slanders injurious to the family, would be. 


as low an exhibition of spirit as it is con- 
temptible. 
BOARDING-HOUSE INFELICITIES. 

Much has been said and written about the 
annoyances which pertain to boarding-houses. 
Startling tales of extortion, semi-starvation— 
or, more properly, uncongeniality of diet— 
and unheard of impertinences are related ; 
tales of unwomanly curiosity, leading to 
tampering with key-holes, to gliding around 
in thin slippers, hints and innuendoes being 
carefully thrown out, “leading” questions 
propounded, and extreme interest professed, 
all to obtain the rightful secrets of others. 





Such actions are chiefly resorted to by 
those who have no worthy or dignified occu- 
pation with which to employ their time, 
Then there is the young lady boarder who 
keeps up an incessant drumming on the piano, 
forgetful that it may be disagreeable to other 
boarders or their callers; neither does she 
hesitate to intrude herself unasked into their 
little circles, to flirt with strange gentlemen, 
to borrow with but little ceremony the books 
of others, and make her own commentaries 
on the margin. 

Traces of her fingers may also be discoy- 
ered in public libraries. There also may be 
found the lady and gentleman who make 
supercilious comments upon everything and 
everybody in general—only exempting them- 
selves. They speak with @ gentle sigh “of 
the higher circles in which they had hereto- 
fore moved;” recite with pride the names 
and avocations of distinguished personages 
who, with commendable humility, had felt 
honored by their acquaintance. Their pseu- 
do-refinement has initiated them into all the 
mysteries of snubbing and its accompani- 
ments, while it also enables them more easily 
to “talk down” some more bashful individ- 
ual, and to detect and also to proclaim every 
wrinkle or spot in the tablecloth, every fault 
in the table-service, and to speak haughtily 
and morosely to inferiors. 

Finally, there is the boarder with whom 
rudeness has become a virtue. If an early- 
riser, he rings bells, slams doors, and gives 
orders with a violence which betrays total 
unconsciousness of the proximity of others, 
or the rights of King Morpheus. In the din- 
ing-room he has eyes and ears for no one but 
himself, and forgets that ladies claim atten- 
tention or invalids consideration. He sits at 
a respectful distance from the table; leans 
back in his chair until you become appre- 
hensive of a crash; mistakes napkins for 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and finger-glasses for 
goblets; gnaws bones; upsets sauce-dishes; 
has no clear perception of the separate duties 
of knives and forks, and does not believe 
that apples require peeling, or that butter- 
knives have a mission. He coolly ensconces 
himself in front of the fire-place on winter 
evenings, smokes cigars, and monopolizes the 
newspapers with equal indifference. He does 
not scruple to interrupt others in singing 01 
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conversation to repeat slang phrases and 
make personal comments, for is not this the 
age of freedom, and has not every one a right 
to do as he pleases? 

AMENITIES OF SHOPPING. 

In the, to ladies, congenial occupation of 
shopping, there is also some room for the ex- 
ercise of courtesy and consideration. In the 
pleasure of selecting patterns, overlooking and 
comparing cashmeres, silks, laces, and jewels, 
ladies often appear to forget that much un- 
necessary trouble may be given, and that it 
is possible for clerks to grow weary; and 
that if it be suggested that self-interest 
prompts their suavity and kind attentions, 
then a higher, if distinct kind of self-interest, 
should incite to respectful questioning and 
gentle ‘tones on the part of the purchaser. 
Should sundry articles not meet with their 
approbation, it is unjust as well as impolite 
to deprecate them loudly. To inveigle a 
friend into a long shopping expedition al- 
most against her will, merely to serve as sat- 
chel, portemonié, and memorandum-book, or 
guide, may be safely left to foreigners or 
strangers in the vicinity. 

ETIQUETTE ON THE STREETS 

or public promenades would prohibit loud 
talking or unseasonable laughter, and inde- 
corous staring, whispering, jostling, should 
not be indulged in. Good sense would in- 
sist, too, that the time-honored custom of 
unmercifully detaining anxious business ac- 
quaintances on the street to recite the trifling 
gossip of the day, be dispensed with. That 
gentlemen give precedence, place of honor, 
and all due attention to ladies; and that the 
fairer sex, however richly attired, adopt quiet 
hues and colors for street attire, and neither 
walk at a pace which would be congenial 
only to a tortoise, nor speed hastily along as 
though to catch some distant train. 

As it is generally supposed that people go 
to lectures, readings, concerts, theaters to be 
entertained by the performers themselves, 
jesting, conversation, flirting, can not but be 
in bad taste; as also the imperishable custom 
of coming in just fifteen minutes too late, 
and, also, in the height of enthusiasm or cu- 
riosity rising to obtain a better view. 

EPISTOLARY POLITENESS. 

Of etiquette as pertaining to the realm of 

correspondence, much might be written; 





and although the studied grace of a Chester- 
field may not either be desired or obtained, 
yet much may be done as regards improve- 
ment in style and language. The letters of 
William Wirt, Franklin, Margaret Fuller, 
and the poet Cowper, are all good models. 
To write legibly, pay due attention to or- 
thography and syntax; dates and prefixes 
are requisites often sadly neglected by those 
who move in good society. The impropriety 
of overlooking or prying into the letters of 
others need scarcely be commented on, nor 
the importance of answering friendly letters 
in due season. 
BREEDING IN CONVERSATION. 

Conversation is one of the principal tests 
of -good manners. There, rudeness and vul- 
garity, ignorance and egotism, can not long 
be concealed. The loud contradiction, the 
abrupt phrase or tone, and frequent inaccu- 
racies in grammar and pronunciation, all be- 
tray the uncultured man. There are many 
persons who pride themselves upon their 
plainness of speech; it very often consists in 
gratifying our own malice and self-conceit at 
the expense of the feelings and friendship of 
others. “To talk at any one,” says Miss Les- 
lie, “is low and vulgar.” It is a not aban- 
doned relic of Indian warfare. To interlard 
your conversation with quotations from for- 
eign languages, to indulge frequently in po- 
etical extracts, and delight in repeating 
proverbs from the ancients, may show erudi- 
tion, but it does not good taste. To inter- 
rupt others in conversation, yawn when ad- 
dressed, and frequently consult your watch 
when in society, is only resorted to by snobs, 
or used as a last expedient. To smoke or 
chew in company, jest about personal de- 
fects, ask inquisitive questions in regard to 
age, hum tunes before strangers, drum on the 
table with your hands, keep pulling your 
own ringlets or earrings, and ever be com- 
placently adjusting some little ornament; to 
bite your nails, sit in a fit of abstraction the 
entire evening, or employ yourself in listening 
secretly to conversation not intended for you 
—all are justly condemned. As for the irre- 
fragible code of etiquette which regulates 
the number of courtesies to be performed at 
a court presentation, or the adequate suffi- 
ciency of bows for a Presidential levee, the 
full dress or costume indispensable for balls, 
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‘dinner parties, and various social occasions; 
the proprieties to be observed at wedding 
«ceremonies and funerals, and the innumerable 
punctilios insisted upon by society, are they 


not to be found in every good library in the 
land, or patiently awaiting distribution in 
all the book-stores of Gotham and adjacent 
regions ? C..J."A, 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel. 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


sthe complete man cau be formed. 





TENDENCIES OF INVESTIGATION IN CEREBRAL ANATOMY. 
CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION TO PHRENOLOGY. 


OT many months since, in a communi- 
cation to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, the writer of this paper (under the cap- 
tion of “Four Dreams and: a Foot-Note”) 
‘was permitted to give his experiences in de- 
tail, bearing upon certain occult questions in 
psychology, and to state certain obvious ob- 
jections to the views of Professor Huxley 
and the late John Stuart Mill. In the in- 
quiry that follows, I propose to give a sum- 
mary of the results of recent experiments of 
scientific men and of the latest anatomical 
studies concerning the structure of the brain 
—particularly in so far as they bear upon 
Phrenology ; and, in doing so, it may as well 
be stated at the outset that, for the purposes 
of this article, I shall employ the term med- 
ical as synonymous with cerebral. 

It may now be authoritatively announced 
that the brain cortica (surface), not its inte- 
rior substance, is the material substratum of 
thinking and emotion, or, in other words, 
the organ of conscious cerebration. It is, 
also, clear from experiments upon the brains 
of animals, that the excitation of given por- 
tions of the cortica by electricity or other 
means, calls given passions, emotions, or fac- 
ulties into augmented activity. The conclu- 
sion natural from these premises is, that cer- 
tain portions of the cortica are appropriated 
to certain faculties; but, with habitual cau- 
tion, many scientific men shrink from taking 
this ground. Professor Burt G. Wilder, in a 
paper read before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Portland, 
Me., last summer, enforces this view of the 
case, with all his well-known ability, sup- 





ported by numerous experiments — which, 
however, was authoritatively promulgated, 
as a necessary conclusion from experiments 
conducted by Professor Ferrier, at Aberdeen 
University, a few weeks before the meeting 
of the Association. It should, also, be re- 
membered that the tendencies of cerebral in- 
vestigation have long been markedly in this 
direction; so conspicuously so, indeed, that 
Dr. Ecker—one of the most eminent brain 
anatomists in Germany—definitely accepts 
the proposition that cerebral psychology 
must finally end in Phrenology, though, per- 
haps, with some modification of the present 
system. While admitting the great services 
of Gall and Spurzheim, as baving given its 
first impulse to brain anatomy as the true 
basis of psychological science, Dr. Ecker 
comments with great assumption of severity 
on what he styles the horde of crude gener- 
alizations which have been grouped about in- 
vestigations so valuable, and inveighs bitterly 
against traveling professors who, having nev- 
er actually dissected a brain, profess to map 
out the man by fingering certain protuber- 
ances of the skull, many of which, he con- 
tends, represent osseous structure only, and 
have no definite relation to the convolutions 
they cover. 

Passing such strictures for what they are 
worth—and they may well serve the expo- 
nents of Phrenology as a caution against em- 
piricism —the function of the cerebellum and 
cerebrum have at least been definitely distin- 
guished by long and careful experiment and 
observation. The former acts as a nerve-cen- 
ter presiding over equilibration and muscular 
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co-ordination, having its nervous connection 
with the muscular system through the poste- 
rior white columns of the spinal cord. This 
fact is susceptible both of anatomscal and of 
physiological demonstration. If, for exam- 
ple, the cerebellum be extirpated, there is 
loss of co-ordinating power; or if, again, 
the posterior white columns of the spinal 
cord be completely divided, thus isolating 
the cerebellum from the muscular system, 
there is, also, complete loss of co-ordinating 
power. Remove a small portion of the cere- 
bellum, and the co-ordination is proportion- 
ately disturbed. This definition of the cere- 
bellar function covers all voluntary muscular 
movements, with the one important excep- 
tion of the muscles concerned in talking, 
which are presided over by a nerve-center 
situated in the left anterior lobe of the cere- 
brum. It is, then, clearly established that 
the cerebellum is concerned with the animal 
functions, and co-ordinates all muscular ac- 
tivity appertaining to those functions; and 
language must, therefore, be classed as the 
phrenologists class it—that is to say, as an 
intellectual process co-ordinated by a nerve- 
center belonging to the intellectual group. 
As a corollary of this fact, which, though 
not until recently demonstrated anatomically, 
has been generally accepted as a kind of 
necessary conclusion, it follows that the ani- 
mal man is differentiated from the rational 
man to such an extent that each may be said 
to have a brain of his own and to exist in 
comparative independence of the other. 
From the mutual action and interaction of 
these two brains occur those complex activ- 
ities which may be studied in the world of 
art, of fiction, of poetry; the animal brain 
coloring, emotionalizing, and lending warmth 
to the dreams and cogitations of the ration- 
al, and conversely, the rational co-ordinating 
and molding into artistic structure the yearn- 
ing and passion of the animal. Thus, a pro- 
duction, poetic or artistic, is termed ideal, 
when the rational intellect predominates in 
it, and imaginative when it is dominated by 
the passional. Plato had, in his day, dis- 
covered that the sense beautiful, as it ap- 
pears in works of the imagination, is always 
linked to exceeding passional activity; and 
I suspect that it is necessary to look for the 
psychological basis of imagination and the 





sentiment of beauty to the mutual action 
and reaction of the cerebral and cerebellar 
nerve-centers. I would, therefore, dismiss 
imagination from the list of faculties proper, 
and regard it as a complex result rather than 
a simple appropriated as the function of any 
given portion of the brain. Critics in liter- 
ature and art have, I believe, long since ac- 
cepted that imagination (that is, activity in 
the creation of the beautiful— what the 
Greeks termed poiesis) is to a great extent 
conditioned on physiological structure. It 
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would be more explicit, perhaps, to say that 
it seems to have its root in the profound in- 
stinct of reproduction and the passions 
grouped about it, and to be dependent for 
its discursive and co-ordinating element on 
the rational intellect. The former seems to 
me the more important factor, since it sup- 
plies. the impulse, the rhythm, the wave- 
force, without which there could be no curve 
and trill and tremor—hence, no beauty. 

But I must dismiss this point, with the re- 
mark that, so far from degrading the beau- 
tiful, this doctrine appears to me to give it 





* The figure represents the mesial surface or a longi- 
tudinal section of the brain. 1. Inner surface of left 
hemisphere. 2. Divided center of the cerebellum, show- 
ing the arbor vitae. 3. Medulla oblongata. 4. Corpus 
callosum. 5. Fornix. 6. One of the crura of the fornix. 
7. One of the corpora albicantia, pea-shaped bodies be- 
tween the cruracerebri. 8. Septum lucidum. 9. Velum 
interposituam. 10. Section of the middle commiesure in 
the third ventricle. 11. Section of the anterior commis- 
sure. 12. Sectionof the posteriorcommissure. 13. Cor- 
pora quadrigemina. 14. Pineal gland. 15. Aqueduct 
of Sylvius. 16. Fourth ventricle. 17. Pons Varolii, 
through which are seen passing the diverging fibers of 
the corpora pyramidalia. 18. Crus cerebri of the left 
side: the third nerve arising from it. 19. Tuber cinere- 
um, from which projects the infundibulum, having the 
pineal gland appended to its extremity. 20. One of 
the optic nerves. 21. The left olfactory nerve termina- 
ting anteriorly in a rounded bulb. 
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a permanent hold on the deepest yearnings 
of humanity, though involving, as a conse- 
quence, its classification as a psychical phe- 
nomenon rather than an intellectual faculty. 
It is the paradise-builder, without which 
life would be inhabited by colorless specters. 

Let me return to the main question, with 
the observation that Dr. Ecker and his co- 
laborers have not as yet attempted to con- 
struct any map of the brain cortica as inhab- 
ited by certain faculties. So far from having 
done so, they are not yet agreed that the 
conyolutions of the brain furnish a proper 
basis upon which to frame a system of psy- 
chology, or with which to identify faculties 
and aptitudes. That the variety and inten- 
sity of the intelligence are in more or less 
direct ratio to complexity of cerebral struc- 
ture, is a fact established by comparative 
anatomy in all its aspects. On the other 
hand, while certain elements of the configu- 
ration are permanent and common alike to 
the brain of the Hottentot and that of the 
most cultured European, certain other ele- 
ments vary not only with races, but with in- 
dividuals. Particularly is there a variation 
in the number of furrows bounding the con- 
volutions—hence, in the number of the con- 
volutions themselves. In some instances, 
sub-convolutions appear to have been formed, 
this phenomenon being especially incident to 
brains that German anatomists felicitously 
term wrinkled—that is, to those in which the 
furrows are of exceeding depth. The Fossa 
Sylvii, the leading fissures and the general 
divisions are found to be unvaryingly pres- 
ent, and hence are unvarying elements in 
brain anatomy; but what shall be done by 
phrenologists with the established fact of 
sub-convolutions occurring in normal brains ? 
Had their association with peculiar gifts of 
intellect been established by observation, it 
would be possible to regard them as provid- 
ing for new faculties. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would, no doubt, put such an interpretation 
on the fact, by way of furnishing another 
prop to his doctrine of evolution; but, un- 
fortunately, no such association has yet been 
made out, though the general tendencies are 
in favor of the supposition, and the fact re- 
mains that a map of one cerebrum is not nec- 
essarily the counterpart of the convolutions 
occurring in another. Speaking in a specu- 





lative way, I am inclined to adopt the expla- 
nation just suggested—that these sub-conyo- 
lutions stand for faculties just dawning on 
humanity. It opens a pleasant vista of pos- 
sibilities, of dreams as to the mental and 
spiritual illumination of the man coming, in 
contrast with the fog and mist in which 
walks the man that is. It is a kind of op- 
timism applied to brain structure, and hay- 
ing a secure basis in anatomy. It provides 
for that new and subtle insight into the vex- 
ing problems, which philosophers say is sad- 
ly needed ; but, as it is not scientifically dem- 
onstrated, it must be left as a sweet fancy to 
be called up and cogitated upon when one is 
inclined to be cynical, however loth one may 
be to relegate it to that.unsatisfactory cate- 
gory. 

This variation in the external configura- 
tion of the human brain has its physiologi- 
cal basis in the processes of nutrition. It is 
a fact well known to anatomists that the nu- 
trition and crescence of this organ is con- 
ducted upon a plan by which the deposition 
of tissue takes the form of an arc. This de- 
position of tissue gradually develops the 
convolutions, as has been proved by compar- 
ison of the fetal brain in its several stages 
with the adult organ. The occasionally oc- 
curring sub-convolutions are governed by the 
same law of niftrition that controls the con- 
stant convolutions, and built up on the same 
plan; whence, it is impossible to regard 
them as abnormal. Whether they are hered- 
itary or not it is at this stage of the investi- 
gation impossible to say; but, having their 
root in physiology, it is very likely that dis- 
section directed to this end will by-and-by 
prove them to be so, the presumption being 
certainly in favor of such an hypothesis. If 
such, after due investigation, shall prove to 
be the case, then it will remain for phrenol- 
ogists to verify their classification of the fac- 
ulties by actual experiment, with a view to 
any reconstruction or modification of the 
cranial map, which an advanced stage of 
cerebral anatomy may call for. A sure basis 
for a rigidly scientific system of psychology 
will then have been arrived at after many 
years of groping, now in the dark, now in 4 
kind of half-light. All reasoning from anal- 
ogy can then be discarded—all presumptions 
dismissed. 
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There are many reasons for regarding these 
sub-convolutions as representative of special 
faculties, in embryo as yet, but presently to 
take their places in pyschology. They are 
in harmony with the great fact that, as hu- 
manity makes progress in culture, an ever- 
increasing complexity of emotion, coupled 
with an ever-increasing complexity of intel- 
lectual gifts, is distinctly present in every 
field of activity. History, whether as it con- 
cerns art, literature, religion, or events, is full 
of illustrations of this law, whose evidences 
are not brought from far. Furthermore, they 
physically represent increasing complexity 
in the structure of the brain. They are nev- 
er, so far as has been observed, present in 
the brain of the savage. Compare the 
brain of the anthropoid ape with that of a 
man, and you will observe that its furrows 
are less distinctly marked. Compare the 
brain of a native Australian with that of a 
European, and the difference is not only in 
volume and weight, but in the less distinct 
definition of the convolutions. The facts, 
therefore—and they are many more than the 
limits of an essay permits to enumerate—all 
point to the conclusion that depth of furrow 
is a very indicative element in complexity 
of cerebral structure, and that new furrows 
are elementary forms of new and developing 
complication in the nerve-centers. The facts 
thus far seem to me clearly to support the 
general proposition that certain given facul- 
ties or forms of activity are coincident with 
certain convolutions of the brain. That the 
cortica should be the seat of consciousness 
(as was long since indicated by experiments 
in anesthesia, in which the cortica remains 
conscious to the last) may be accounted for 
by the fact that the waves of nervous activ- 
ity incident to sensation, to perception, are 
there doubled back upon themselves and re- 
flected, thus becoming conscious. 

It is not my intention at this point, be it 
understood, to adopt Professor Rain’s terti- 
um quid of a substance in which may inhere 
both mental and material properties—confer 
his recent volume, ‘Mind and Body ”—but 
only to set up a manner by which the mate- 
rial vehicle becomes conscious of the soul 
within it. Dr. Bain’s something, that is both 
mind and matter, forms no necessary element 
of cerebral psychology; while, I apprehend, 





it is essential to the fact that the brain is 
psychological in its function that molecular 
activity should occur as the material index 
of thought —as the functional answer to 
thinking, to emotion, to volition. Induction 
—stern, though safe in its courses—furnishes 
as yet no bridge by which to cross from the 
spiritual to the material, and they remain 
(and probably always will) as separate as 
when Plato speculated; as when the Ionic 
dreamer dallied with his hyle; as when Par- 
menides sought a whole life-time after the 
absolute that a whole life-time eluded him; 
as when Socrates made his pale and unshaven 
quest after speculative truth. The eye can 
not explain its own seeing; as little can the 
brain solve the riddle of its own thinking. 
To expect it is to expect a self-guessing con- 
undrum, 

Cerebral psychology has incidentally solved 
one other problem, which tends to the reduc- 
eion of its floating data to a system such as 
Phrenology supplies. The established unity 
of the nerve-centers of the cerebrum, as co- 
ordinated by the cortica, offers a physiolog- 
ical basis for the phenomenon of self-con- 
sciousness. Regarding the cortical surface of 
the brain as the material substratum of 
thought, it is simply an organic necessity 
that all our ideas and emotions should be 
self-referent. Or, to put the matter more ex- 
plicitly to students of Reid, Stewart, Sir 
William Hamilton, President Porter, and 
other metaphysicians, the ego is a direct and 
necessary result of an organic fact, not an as- 
sociation set up by the succession of ideas, as 
Professor Mill maintains, nor a thread of 
recollection connecting different states, as 
Herbert Spencer holds in his “ Principles of 
Psychology.” In other terms, the organic 
fact and the psychological will are comple- 
ments of each other, and thus the meta- 
physical and the inductive systems of psy- 
chology meet once more on common ground, 
having mooted the question since the days 
of Coleridge, whose doctrine Mr. Mill refut- 
ed with logic, only to be refuted in his turn 
by an ugly discovery in anatomy. Metaphys- 
ies and induction must henceforth cease bick- 
ering about self-consciousness. 

A system of psychology that may be uni- 
versally accepted by theologians as well as 
scientific men, is, therefore, now possible; 
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and if Dr. Ecker is good authority, with, 
perhaps, some modifications of the map, Phre- 
nology must furnish the groundwork for the 
new structure. I quote Dr. Ecker because he 
has written a book on the brain and its con- 
volutions, not because he is a better author- 
ity than many who have never written, for he 
by no means stands alone in his adhesion to 
the general principles that underlie Phrenol- 
ogy, but is rather an average exemplar of his 
class. “What!” asks the reader who may 
not have kept a journal of these important 
investigations, “ would you be understood as 
saying that medical men, generally, are ad- 
herents of Phrenology?” To which (and I 
have been at some pains to converse with the 
most enlightened members of the profession 
in this city) truth compels me to answer in 
the affirmative. As to the substance of the 
science, there is no controversy among men 
competent toform anopinion. Not that they 
accept all the details of organ and faculty as 
set down in the books. On the contrary, 
they maintain that there is still room for 
doubt as to the validity of what may be 
termed analytic Phrenology, although brain 
anatomy has constrained them to admit that 
the general structure of the science — win- 





nowed, they will tell you, of propositions 
that can not now be verified—must finally 
supersede the old metaphysical system ot 
psychology. The objection on their part is 
directed in the main against the proposition 
that it is feasible to measure the force and 
activity of the factors of the human mind, by 
means of a mere external examination. They 
are slowly accepting the significance of the 
convolutions, as in some way valuable in 
measuring our capacities and aptitudes, 
But they hesitate, as yet, to regard the prin- 
ciple as definitely settled, even by the proven 
fact that the excitation of given portions of 
the brain is synonymous with the excitation 
of given faculties or emotions, as announced 
by Professors Ferrier and-Wilder. The latter, 
in a letter to a New York editor, states that 
he has made several hundred experiments; 
and, according to British reports, Professor 
Ferrier has been for many years engaged in 
experiments looking to the proof or denial 


of this fundamental proposition of Phrenol- 
ogy. And though I can not clearly see how 
the occasional occurrence of sub-convolutions 
is to be disposed of under the present system, 
to my mind his demonstration of the general 
facts is overwhelming. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
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WOMEN MEDICAL STUDENTS IN EUROPE. 


UROPEANS are rather given to decry- 

ing American civilization, and doubt- 

less in many things they have reason on their 

side. But in one particular, at least, we 

think we have advanced a step beyond our 
mother countries, 

When our women wish to devote them- 
selves to the profession of medicine, which 
seems so peculiarly adapted to the feminine 
nature, they are not obliged, as in Europe, 
to enter the same colleges with the opposite 
sex. There are in America at least four 
flourishing medical colleges exclusively for 
women, where they can have every advan- 
tage for study. 

Several medical colleges in Europe have, 
with more or less readiness, opened their 
classes to women, but the University of Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, seems thus far to have had 
the greatest number of female students. 

In 1864 two Russian ladies attended the 





classes, two ladies from Zurich having been 
previously admitted to some of the lectures. 

“The appearance of the Russians,” says 
the Reowe de Deux Mondes, “led to a discus- 
sion in the Senatus in 1865, when parties 
were pretty evenly balanced, but no decision 
was arrived at, as it was thought the ladies 
would hardly persevere in their designs. In 
1867, in fact, one of the visitors did with- 
draw, but the other, who had made real 
progress, announced her intention of going 
in for the degree of M.D. This necessitated 
admission as a matriculated student of the 
University, to which the rector gave his con- 
sent, without further consulting the Senatus, 
under the impression, apparently, that it 
would prove an isolated case. The lady 
passed with honors, and before the close of 
the year two more female students arrived 
from England. In 1868 Switzerland and 
America each sent a representative, and two 
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years after Austria and Germany. By far 
the largest number, however, came from Rus- 
sia. In 1869 there were nine Russian students 
of the fairer sex, and at the end of 1871 no 
less than seventeen. There are now sixty- 
three in all at the university, fifty-one of 
whom, including forty-four Russians, attend 
the medical and twelve the philosophical 
courses. The large number of Russians may 
be explained by the fact that for some time 
ladies have been admitted to the gymnasia 
or upper schools of the Russian provincial 
capitol, and even to a special course of lec- 
tures at the universities. Since 1867 six 
ladies have taken the degree of M.D. at Zu- 
rich, and seventeen abandoned their studies, 
in consequence of the unmanly persecutions 
arising from the jealousy of the male stu- 
dents. As the medical students at the uni- 
versity number at present 208, it will be seen 
that the ladies are nearly one-fourth of the 
whole. Of the six Zurich M.Ds., two are 
practicing in St. Petersburg, oue of them in 
partnership with her husband; a third is 
with Dr. Garrett Anderson, in London; the 
fourth, physician to the Children’s Hospital 
at Boston, Mass.; and the fifth, assistant to 
Dr. Biermer, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
at Zurich.” 
#00 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS AND THEIR 
TEACHING. 


N a recent meeting of the State of Char- 

ities Aid Association, Dr. Harris, of New 
York, brought forward some of the most re- 
markable statistics which have ever been 
obtained in the science of criminal reform. 
While reading of the efforts of the Prison 
Association the attention of the doctor was 
called to a county on the upper Hudson, 
where there was a remarkable proportion of 
crime and poverty to the whole population. 
The county contained but one town and only 
small villages, with a population of some 
40,000; yet the number of paupers in its 
alms-house was 480, or about one in eighty, 
not reckoning a considerable number assist- 
ed by out-door relief. This proportion is 
probably greater than that of London or 
Paris, but of this we can not be certain, ow- 
ing to the defective method everywhere 
adopted in the statistics of pauperism of 





enumerating names as persons. It is certain, 
however, that the proportion of paupers and 
criminals in the county is alarmingly great. 
The attention of the doctor was attracted to 
certain names which everywhere appeared in 
the criminal and poor-house records of the 
county, and he was led to follow up the 
traces of certain families. These again 
seemed to be connected, and he was induced 
to search still further the genealogies of 
these particular families. The results will 
remain as permanent and most startling 
facts in the history of crime and its conse- 
quences, 

It should be understood by our readers 
that ordinarily it is extremely difficult to 
trace the descent of a criminal family. In 
cities such families become broken up and 
their members are scattered everywhere. In 
villages, though their lines of descent may be 
followed, yet the retributive laws of Prov- 
idence usually carry the effects of crime 
only “to the third or fourth generation,” 
and then the race comes to an end through 
physical and moral degeneration, the final 
members being comparatively idiots, imbe- 
ciles, lunatics, and in some countries cretine. 
[They cease to procreate, or to perpetuate 
their poor and perverted kind.] 

It happened, however, in this county, that 
the physical vigor of the particular family 
traced preserved some of its members for 
their evil destiny, and enabled the investiga- 
tor to trace them during six generations of 
wickedness and misery. Some seventy years 
ago a young girl named Margaret was left 
adrift in one of these villages—it does not 
appear whether through the crime or misfor- 
tune of others. There was no alms-house in 
the place; but she was a subject of out-door 
relief, probably receiving occasionally food 
and clothing from the officials, but never ed- 
ucated, and never kindly sheltered in 6 
home. She became the mother of a long 
race of criminals and paupers, and her prog- 
eny has cursed the county ever since. The 
county records show 200 of her descendants 
who have been criminals. In one single gen- 
eration of her unhappy line there were twenty 
children; of these, three died in infancy, and 
seventeen survived to maturity. Of the sev- 
enteen, nine served in the State prison for 
high crimes an aggregate t€rm of fifty years, 
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while the others were frequent inmates of 
jails, penitentiaries, and alms-houses. 

Of the 900 descendants, through six gen- 
erations, from this unhappy girl who was 
left on the village streets and abandoned in 
her childhood, a great number have been 
idiots, imbeciles, drunkards, lunatics, pau- 
pers, and outcasts; but 200 of the more vig- 
orous are on record as criminals. This neg- 
lected little child has thus cost the county 
authorities, in the effects she has transmitted, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the ex- 
pense and care of criminals and paupers, be- 
side the untold damage she has inflicted on 
property and public morals. When we think 
of the multitude of wretched beings she has 
left upon the earth; of the suffering, degra- 
dation, ignorance, and crime that one child 
has thus transmitted; of the evil she has 





caused to thousands of innocent families, and 
the loss to the community, and can all feebly 
appreciate the importance to the public of 
the care and education of a single pauper 
child. 

[Dr. Harris states the case fairly. He ap- 
preciates the situation, and suggests the duty 
of the well-to-do to look after the pauper and 
criminal classes, But would it not be as 
well to remove some of the most conspicuous 
temptations to pauperism, vice, and crime? 
Why not prohibit the sale of alcoholic 
liquors? Why not dissuade our youth from 
spending their money and their time in using 
that demoralizing narcotic, tobacco? Re- 
move these, and you shut the gates through 
which thousands are daily pushing on to 
poverty, degradation, crime, death, and hell. 
Why not shut the gates? 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penna. 





AMERICAN FINANCES. 


OUR CURRENCY AND ITS RELATIONS.—(CONCLUSION.) 


UDGE KELLY further said in the Sen- 
ate of the United States: 

“ Sir, I-say that when we issued Treasury 
notes, now known as greenbacks, these instruc- 
tive lessons were present to the minds of those 
who created that beneficent currency; and 
they provided that the notes should be con- 
vertible into interest-bearing bonds of the 
Government, that whoever took them and 
found them in excess of his wants could invest 
them with the Government and receive com- 
pensation therefor. But, sir, evil counsels pre- 
vailed. The House determined that those 
notes should be full legal tender for all debts, 
public and private; but the Senate yielded to 
the evil counsels which to-day seem to centrol 
both this and that branch of our National 
Legislature. It amended the House bill by 
providing that the interest on the bonds should 
be paid in gold, and in that instant it in so far 
repudiated the instrument of exchange, the 
currency it was authorizing the Government 
to issue, for it also provided that in order to 





secure a sufficient supply of gold for the pay- 
ment of that interest the customs duties should 
be collected in gold. 

EFFECT OF THE NATIONAL ABDICATION OF ITS 


SOVEREIGNTY TO THE PARASITES. 

“ Sir, when it became inevitable to him that 
the country must be lost or the bankers grati- 
fied, my venerable colleague, in sadness of 
spirit, consented to yield, and the Pandora’s 
box, from which all our financial evils have 
sprung, was then created with open lid. A 
demand for gold was thus created beyond the 
means of the country to meet. Foreign bank- 
ers saw the position in which we had placed 
ourselves. Speculators at home united with 
them, and together they aggravated the wide 
disparity between gold and the legal tender 
notes of the Government, which these unfor- 
tunate provisions had created. 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS OF FRENCH WISDOM 
AND AMERICAN WICKEDNESS CONTRASTED. 
“France, in her great trouble, taught by her 

own experience, and having our calamities 
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which resulted from this partial repudiation 
of our legal tender notes before her, recently 
made through the Bank of France an issue 
of irredeemable legal tender notes to the 
amount of hundreds of millions; and yet the 
difference between gold and paper there has 
never exceeded one per cent. 

“And why? Why, sir, simply because 
France, wiser or more honest than we, made 
her irredeemable bank note a legal vender for 
all debts, public and private. No ‘gold ring’ 
could be formed there, no speculation was 
open to foreign bankers; but the artist, manu- 
facturer, jeweler, or other person who wanted 
gold for mechanical or scientific uses could 
buy it with the irredeemable notes of the Bank 
of France at a depreciation of from one-quarter 
of one per cent. to one per cent. 

“ But, sir, the capitalists of Europe and this 
country succeeded in persuading Congress and 
the executive department of the Government 
that it would not be a fraud to cheat laborers, 
whether on the farm or in the factory or in the 
mine, by depreciating the currency with which 
it paid them; that it would not be dishonest 
to further depreciate the medium for which 
the farmer sells his grain and the laborer his 
toil, and induced Congress to repeal all provi- 
sions under which our legal tenders could be 
invested in the funded debt of the Govern- 
ment, and which gave strength, character, and 
value to them. 

CONTINUED REPUDIATION WITHOUT EXCUSE. 

“ How stands your greenback now? Repu- 
diated by the Government. It will not receive 
it for customs. It will not accept it at par for 
interest-bearing loans. Yet it makes labor 
take it in compensation for its toil, and the 
farmer for the produce of his acres. Is that 
honest? Are bankers more numerous than la- 
borers or farmers? Can they not of their 
abounding wealth provide themselves with the 
comforts of life, while honest laborers are 
compelled to seek refuge in the alms-house or 
commit petty crime to secure the shelter of 
the jail? These are the legitimate fruits of 
repudiation by Congress of the currency itself 
had created. 

“TI speak for the American people, and I 
ask the Government to be honest to its own 
people before it is generous to foreign bankers 
and bondholders. 

“ Now, sir, in so far as we refuse to receive 
the greenback for interest-bearing investments 
we, as I have said, repudiate it, and we in- 
crease that load of debt—debt abroad—which 
the President pronounces almost the only 





source of embarrassment from which we can 
suffer. Our country is drained of gold. We 
owe more as interest annually than we can 
obtain, and therefore we have to pay the defi- 
ciency in gold-bearing bonds, and thus aggra- 
vate the evil. We must pause in this career, 
or a wronged and oppressed people may refuse 
to bear the burden becoming so grievous. 

“ Why, sir, may we not give the American 
people an opportunity to loan money to the 
Government? I do not ask you to compel 
anybody to loan the Governmenta dollar. All 
I plead for, gentlemen, is that you permit the 
American people to lend to the Government 
that which the Government forces them to 
take as money; while by repudiating it and 
refusing to receive it, as it does, it depreciates 
its value. The way to enhance its value is to 
increase its uses. 

THE IMMEDIATE EFFECT OF CONVERTIBILITY. 

“In the first place, it would remove the 
brand of repudiation from our legal tenders ; 
and it would give the Government immediately 
—and when I say immediately I mean within, 
say, six months from the time when the first 
bond should be issued—about five hundred 
million dollars at that low rate of interest, pay- 
able to our own people, within our own limits, 
with which to redeem gold-bearing bonds now 
held by foreigners. It would relieve us of that 
amount of that debt abroad which so curses 
us. It would give increased value to the 
greenback, and thereby diminish the disparity 
between it and gold. It would diminish the 
demand for gold, and thereby again decrease 
the disparity between gold and the greenback. 

“And, sir, more and better than this, it 
would quicken every industry in the country. 
How so? Why, sir, our currency no longer 
circulates ; it has ceased to perform the func- 
tion of currency; it is hoarded as capital. 
More than sixty millions of it lie dead in the 
Treasury. What is the office of currency? It 
is to run, to circulate, to pass from hand to 
hand in effecting exchanges of property and 
values. Why does it not run? why does it 
not circulate? Because capitalists know that 
with the cry of contraction and the threatened 
repeal of the legal tender clause, the produc- 
tion of the country must still further contract. 
They know that with the Government insist- 
ing on contraction and capitalists hoarding the 
currency as capital, the prices of all property 
must depreciate, and vast amounts of it ex- 
change hands by forced sales. 

“ They know, sir, that the time has already 
come when the Joss of interest will be more 
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than compensated by the purchase of mills, 
factories, forges, furnaces, mines, farms, and 
homes, at one-third their real value at sheriffs’ 
or marshals’ sales. They are permitting their 
capital to lie in the form of currency, to use it 
when they have so cursed and crushed the 
productive powers of the country that they 
can again make 100 or more per cent. on their 
investments, as they did when they bought our 
bonds with greenbacks, which their counsels 
had depreciated by inducing Congress to con- 
sent to their partial repudiation.” 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN 8TATESMANSHIP 

CONTRASTED. 

As the French were so immeasurably more 
successful than we, though their difficulties 
were much greater, we will not dismiss that 
point with the brief allusion made by Judge 
Kelly (quoted in the preceding pages), but 
institute a brief comparison between our and 
their methods and results. 

We are not willing to admit that the French 
have more administrative ability or moral 
honesty than ourselves, and claim, in our own 
justification, that they had at the start a big 
advantage over us, to wit, a habit of trying 
and punishing criminals. 

Two hundred years since, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., similar phenomena of lying and 
stealing were observed in the political circles— 
much wealth being suddenly amassed on small 
apparent revenue. 

Investigations were instituted, resulting, like 
our own, in the conviction of the criminals; 
but instead of punishing them as we do, by 
banishing them to foreign courts, they hanged 
them, and in lieu of our custom of loading 
them with increased honors, they loaded them 
with manac.es and consigned them to prison 
and prison fare. 

It took four months of silent preparation to 
secure proper evidence against “ Fouquet,” the 
biggest of the ring, but he was convicted, and 
after nineteen years of prison fare and straw 
bedding, died. 

Such legislation followed these experiences 
that French government thieves have been 
very scarce since.* 





* “ Colbert, the successor of Fouquet, arrested his sus- 
pected auxiliaries and subordinates.” 

‘“*A chamber of justice, instituted by a violent edict, 
prepared exemplary punishment for whomsover shall 
be convicted of malversations in our finances, and of hav- 
ing impoverished our provinces, says the preamble. Sus- 
pected fortunes are to be controlled; their origin to be 
sought for and discovered. Every one who has touched 
the public property, from the proud accomplices of Fou- 





This policy was earnestly commended by 
Washington, who, in 1779, wrote to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania thus: 

“It gives me very sincere pleasure to find 
that the Assembly is so well disposed to sec- 
ond your endeavors in bringing those murder- 
ers of our cause, the monopolizers, forestallers, 
and engrossers, to condign punishment. It is 
much to be lamented that each State, long ere 
this, has not hunted them down as pests to so- 
ciety, and the greatest enemies we have to the 
happiness of America. I would to God that 
some one of the more atrocious in each State 
was hung in gibbets upon a gallows five times 
as high as the one prepared for Haman. No 
punishment, in my opinion, is too severe for 
the man who can build his greatness on his 
country’s ruin.” 

Having thus pointed out not only the estab- 
lished usage of the French courts in such mat- 
ters, and the most emphatic indorsement of 
Washington of the necessity and justice of such 
policy as a partial, if not entire, reason why 
they were not “stolen poor” in their late dis- 
tress, we will draw a parallel between the finan- 
cial policies of the two nations. 

Their nation was in an incomparably worse 
position than we ever were—beaten in battle, 
and forced to pay the costs of the war on both 
sides, the enemy retaining their territory as col- 
lateral until it was so paid, and their chief city, 
with a population double that of the largest 
city of our republic, in the hands of the insur- 
gents. 5 

They (the government), seeing our criminal 
blunders, instantly filled the nation with full 
legal tenders, multiplying the volume of their for- 
mer currency several-fold in as many months, 
took charge of their own supply of gold to 
pay the interest on their government obliga- 
tions. This was eminent common sense, as, 

1st. The government requirement for gold 
being the only one in the market, excepting 





quet to the lowest tax collector, must furnish a sworn 
statement of his property, of the inheritances he has re- 
ceived, and of the sums given by him in marriage to his 
children. Every one must show his actions to the light 
of day, and unfortunate are those who, by the vanity of 
their profusions, shall have already betrayed an unlawful 
opulence. 

“ This inauguration of good order arrested a general 
bankruptcy. An hundred and ten million, restored by 
the farmers of the revenue, re-entered the treasury; 
speculators who had enriched themselves by the public 
distress, those who had purchased the octrois at a fraud- 
ulent price, false creditors, were sacrificed to a State they 
were devouring, etc.” —Hist. French Revolution, by Louis 
Blanc. 
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that of manufacturers for small quantities, the 
government was virtually without competitors 
as purchasers. 

2d. The government requirements, being so 
large, the terms demanded by its own citizens 
on the Bourse were deemed exorbitant, pur- 
chases could, by telegram, be made in other 
countries. 

All of which is in marked contrast with our 
devices, which, 

1st. Mutilated the original legal tender by 
excepting from its action the power to pay our- 
selves for customs and our creditors for inter- 
est, of which mutilation Mr. Hooper declared 
from his seat in the House, “ Its effect will be 
to depreciate these notes as compared with 
coin, by declaring them in advance to be so 
depreciated.” 

2d. And,.as a sequence to the same, creating 
an active daily competition of every man who 
wanted a small sum of gold to pay duties, 
which would inevitably run up the market 
and force the government when buying (which 
it always does when it sells bonds) large 
amounts. 

38d. As a supposed necessity accruing from 
the last-defined condition of things, “ to steady 
the market,” we withdrew and held as a re- 
serve $100,000,000, more or less. 

4th. The consequence of this abstraction and 
retention was to diminish the supply and thus, 
with the willing co-operation of the bears and 
insurgent sympathizers, make it easy for a ring 
to run the premium up to any required figure. 

5th. As a culmination of the results of that 
most unfortunate restriction of power of the 
legal tender, so strongly deprecated by Mr. 
Hooper, it was made not only possible, but 
easy, to buy our bonds at thirty-five per cent., 
gold, which, without that deplorable alliance 
(foolish or felonious) with our enemies, would 
never have fallen below ninety-nine, as demon- 
strated by the French experience quoted by 
Mr. Kelley. 

We have now two legal tenders, to wit: 

1st. Gold, the elder, and endowed by the na- 
tion with full power. 

2d. The greenback, the younger, “ depreci- 
ated in advance” and repudiated, as truly de- 
fined by Judge Kelley, by the government for 
itself as to customs and duties, and for its 
bondholders for interest, and with this legisla- 
tive discrimination in favor of the one and 
against the other, we claim that no reduction 
whatever of the volume of the greenback cir- 
culation, even though to one million dollars, 
would give it equal purchasing power with 


gold any more than a horse with one leg sawed 
off and the others tied, could keep even in a 
race with another, naturally his equal. 

And we here again restate what has been 
placed for years before the eyes of the bullion- 
ists, the contractionists, the “statesmen,” and 
political economists of this nation, without ref- 
utation, 

AN AXIOM IRREFUTABLE AS ANY OF EUCLID. 

Any debtor nation which bases its currency, 
and consequently its production and com- 
merce, upon specie, exists financially, produc- 
tively, and commercially, on the sufferance of 
its foreign creditors, and ours is a debtor nation. 

EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION. 

Jefferson, in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, said, “ All experience hath: shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while 
evils are sufferable than to right themselves.” 

Hamlet says we would “rather bear the ills 
we have than rush to others that we know 
not of.” 

The great truth lying beneath these utter- 
ances is a recognition of the element of inertia 
in society, which, like its analogue in the world 
of matter, is opposed to motion ; but when that 
opposition is overcome the same inertia is as 
strongly opposed to stopping as it was to start- 
ing, and, gaining weight and speed, over- 
whelms all impediments in its course, re- 
sulting often in evils of exactly an opposite 
character to those it started to antagonize. 

The people thus steer clear of Scylla to be 
shipwrecked on Charybdis. 

History teaches nothing clearer than this, 
and the past is strewn with wrecks of nations 
possessed of sufficient destructive power to 
overwhelm old evils, but not enough of con- 
struction in rebuilding to avoid other evils 
which have too often been more disastrous than 
those they have escaped. 

This watching for rocks and lee-shores, this 
knowledge of the meteorology of social sci- 
ence, is the true study of political economists, 
and the sole function of the statesman is to 
sail the ship in conformity with such teachings. 

Israel had that statesmanship, as “ when the 
tale of bricks was doubled, Moses came.” 

England was, in like manner, providentially 
saved by the presence of Oliver Cromwell ; 
but our own nation was blessed above all oth- 
ers by the co-operation of Jefferson, the able 
exponent of democracy, John Adams, the ad- 
vocate of centralization, and that wonderful 
pivot to regulate both, Ben Franklin, the man 
of common sense. 





They made our Constitution, which was not 
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only eminently in advance of the age, but, 
like the teachings of the Master and the utter- 
ances of Shakspeare, the wisdom of its enact- 
ments are not as yet fully comprehended. 

With all Jefferson’s intense hatred of cen- 
tralization of power, he never wavered in ar- 
guing for the nation’s retention of undivided 
sovereignty over the currency of the nation. 

Indeed, his instincts or convictions were so 
clearly and sharply defined that they seemed 
like inspirations from a higher sphere. 

Franklin was similarly endowed, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Jefferson in the ear- 
lier stages of this very same contest, on the 
same planks of the same platform advocated in 
our preceding chapters. 

Thus two of these three eminent men who 
blazoned our Declaration of Independence 
high up on the monuments of history, taught 
these as fundamental truths on which to erect 
our republic. 

But those stones the builders rejected, and a 
dozen times since the consequent instability of 
the foundation has caused our societary super- 
structure to rock and stagger almost to its 
dissolution. 

Thomas Jefferson and his colleagues,in the 
Declaration of Independence, protested against 
the tyrannies of George III. 

The nation now has more cause for protest 
than it then had, and the arraignment has been 
as concisely, justly, and pointedly made in our 
time as then. 

But words of popular wisdom and entreaty 
which have gone up (or down) to our legisla- 
tors, when weighed against the more ponder- 
ous and personal arguments of the parasitic 
classes, are swept away like the chaff of a fan- 
ning-mill. History shows a curiously parallel 
growth and development between the embri- 
otic periods of our Revolution a century since 
and the signs of the present time. 

Then we were, as a people, loyal colonists, 
anxious to display our fealty, and prompt to 
ostracise those who did not accept the dictum 
of the divine right of kings; prestige and 
wealth seemed inseparably connected “ith 
royal adhesion ; obloquy and ostracism, social 
and political, seemed equally inseparable from 
its antagonism. 

We are now in the same position precisely, 
excepting that the claim now is to eliminate 
the destructive tyranny of King Gold, as it 
then was to shake off the shackles of King 
George. 

Then Franklin (in 1768) boasted, “ Scotland 
has had its rebellions; Ireland has had its re- 





bellions; England has had its plots against 
the reigning family, but America is free from 
this reproach. No people were ever known 
more truly loyal.” 

Now, notwithstanding the cowardly flight, 
concealment, and abdication of King Gold as 
soon as our nationality was in peril, and the 
people, by their own efforts and their own 
currency, had re-established the sovereignty 
of the republic, we have allowed the partisans 
of the fugitive to almost re-establish his tyr- 
anny, though at the cost of enforced idleness, 
starvation, and beggary of our producers. 

Then Jefferson protested that “ we have pe- 
titioned for redress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury.” 

Now, petition after petition has been pre- 
sented to Congress with exactly the same re- 
sults. 

Then, as now, a slight concession to the 
pepular requiremerts would have patched up 
matters, so that the murderous car of our Jug- 
gernaut would have run in the same bad old 
ruts a generation longer. 

Then, as now, the pleaders for popular jus- 
tice were denounced from the press and ros- 
trum as demagogues, few in numbers, deficient 
in intelligence, and poor in pocket. 

As to numerical power, the result of the 
election in November, 1874, is sufficient re- 
sponse. 

As to intelligence, such men as Henry C. 
Carey, Alexander Campbell, and Charles Sears, 
are second as students and teachers of political 
economy to none who have ever trod this 
planet. 

As to money resources, the people are lame, 
and have to fight those who are armed and in- 
trenched with more than imperial subsidies, 
filched from that same people. But that peo- 
ple read history, and remember that as Samson 
having killed the lion, when hungry got food 
and strength from it, so do they gather strength 
when they remember how Sam Adams and 
right shook the throne of George IIL. and 
disinthralled this nation from kingly despot- 
ism. And how a few poor men and women, 
with but the teaching of every man’s right to 
the proprietorship of his own person, shook 
this continent, until Christ’s teachings of the 
fraternity of man was nominally inscribed on 
our banners. 

As our former revolution by the ballot gave 
us freedom in Church and State, so shall our 
present revolution destroy by the ballot the 
last shred of the umbilical cord which once 
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connected us so vitally to our bad old mother, 
Europe, that whenever she had hysterics we 
were sure to go into spasms. 
Let “ vestigia nulla retrorsum” —“ no steps 
backward ”—be our motto, and 
** Like to the Pontic Sea, 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontic and the Hellespont,” 
will be our republic’s progress to the full 
achievement of its great mission among the 
nations, when the great problems will be solved 
of “ How to distribute products; how to main- 
tain equity and so reconcile the interests of 
capitalist and laborer; how enfranchise the 
people industrially, and so evolve order from 
the anarchy of general antagonism, emerge 
from the state of industrial war, and abandon 





its methods by establishing unity of interests, 
by founding the adequate society.” 

Then the prophecy of Isaiah will be history, 
for “ the swords shall be beat into plowshares, 
and the spears into pruning-hooks, and na- 
tions shall learn war no more.” 

Then shall ‘‘ every man sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree, with none to molest or make 
afraid.” 

Then shall “ the glory of the Lord cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea,” and the 
future historian will write that as with Christ 
came religious liberty, and with our national 
independence came political liberty, so with 
the greenback—the people’s tool to distribute 
the products of their industry—came the third 
and perfecting term of the trinity, indusirial 
liberty. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN. 


EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 
N a recent number of your popular Jour- 
NAL I observed an article from the Nauti- 
cal Gazette which says: “ If the management 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company will 
carry out the plan, as indicated by the items 
going the rounds of the press, for the enlist- 
ment of youths, who shall rise in regular 
grades to the highest rank of command in the 
service, it will be one of the most commend- 
able steps ever taken in this direction. We 
need good seamen and good officers, as much 
as we need good ships, and the man who 
will aid in perfecting any system whereby 
the personnel of our merchant navy may be 
elevated, is a public benefactor.” 

The writer goes on to say that there is no 
good reason to doubt that Americans may be- 
come the best seamen. Let the lads be 
properly encouraged and trained. It is now 
well known that the New York Board of 
Education, with the authority of a recent 
State law, has taken measures for the estab- 
lishment of a nautical school for the educa- 
tion and training of pupils in navigation, and 
that the United States Government in fur- 
thering the excellent scheme has placed a 
sloop of war at the disposal of the Board. 

We have few Americans, compared to the 
many employed on the thousands of vessels 
engaged in river, lake, and sea navigation, 
who are really good and efficient sailors, be- 





cause they have not been early trained for 
the work of the sailor. Landsmen can hard- 
ly ever become good sailors. 

The apprenticeship experiment has been 
tried in the U. 8S. navy, and utterly failed, 
because it was on too small a scale for even 
the demands of our little naval armament. 
But when we look at the extent of our mer- 
chant marine, we see the necessity for erect- 
ing a nursery for the education of boys in 
the language and literature of our country, 
as well as in seamanship and marine mechan- 
ism, and also in ethical instruction and 
knowledge, without being offensively stiff or 
sectarian. 

We could gather 40,000 boys in and around 
New York city, boys who are not properly 
cared for in either education or morals, 
many of whom are taken up for misdemean- 
ors by the police, and sent to the different 
Bridewells for reformation or punishment. 
But all such reformatory modes are worse 
than failures, for in nineteen cases out of 
twenty the temporary confinement of young 
transgressors of this class among old offend- 
ers of the same class, is pernicious, and they 
are turned out worse than before, and are 
soon in again, until the process becomes 
familiar to them, and the disgrace of it is 
the last thing thought of. We have a grow- 
ing element of this fearful character in our 
city and surroundings, which is insidiously 
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demoralizing our youth of a better class, and 
who may become more pestilent than the 
carbonari or bandits of Italy, if some bold 
and effective measures are not taken for their 
reformation. They need such employment 
as will take them from the paths of crime 
and give them hope and encouragement for 
a better hereafter in life, and so tend to make 
them useful, honest, and respectable. But 
the course now pursued has for its resultant 





an entirely different effect from that so much 
desired by intelligent economists. We trust 
that the efforts making by those philanthrop- 
ical men and women who are giving much of 
their time and thought to prison reform, will 
hasten the improvement so much needed. 
The school-ship, and other similar establish- 
ments which will probably follow, will ac- 
complish a great work, directly and indirect- 
ly, toward social reform, as well as furnish 
an important aid to American navigation. 


— ~+0e—___ 


WHITE WOMEN, 


HEN a mere child, the degradation 
implied by the civil disabilities un- 
der which colored people labored was forci- 
bly impressed on my mind by a trifling inci- 
dent. While visiting at the house of an 
aunt in New York city, I was invited to 
spend an evening with some young cousins, 
to and from whose home I was attended by 
my aunt’s colored waiter. The horse-car we 
entered was by no means full, and the night 
was bitterly cold, yet poor Homer remained 
on the platform. I motioned him to come 
inside and take the seat beside me. After 
many such signs, which he did not seem to 
notice, I asked the conductor to tell him to 
come in. 

“ Niggers ain’t allowed inside on this line,” 
was the coarse reply. 

I was not more than ten years old, and had 
not been educated to “abolition principles,” 
but my heart burned with indignation as I 
saw dirty, brutal-looking, rum-smnelling white 
men welcomed where my clean, kindly-faced, 
well-dressed, polite colored escort could not 
come. From that moment, whenever Homer 
was deputed to accompany me, I insisted 
upon walking, because I would not subject 
him to what seemed to me a needless and 
wicked insult, though I would not, on any 
account, have had him suspect the reason for 
my sudden preference for pedestrianism. 

Seven years after this I found what it was 
to receive a similar insult in my own person; 
found, to my amazement, that in some points, 
at least, a white woman had as much need of 
a civil rights bill as if she were colored. 

I had been put on the steamboat at New 
Haven for New York, expecting to reach the 
latter city in time to take the last through 





AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


train out on the Harlem Railroad. But the 
boat was delayed by a heavy fog, and did 
not reach Peck Slip until five Pp. m., an hour 
after the departure of the train. It was Au- 
gust, and I knew of but one family of my 
friends who were not out of town. To them 
I went, with the expectation of claiming 
their hospitality for the night. In front of 
the door were furniture vans, and the house 
presented a most forlornly dismantled ap- 
pearance. The house next to that of my 
friends had been burned the evening before, 
and their own dwelling so badly damaged 
that it was not deemed safe to spend the 
night in. The family was accordingly mov- 
ing out, and expecting to pass the night with 
friends. Under the circumstances, I felt that 
I could not hint that I had intended to do 
aught but make a call, and quietly departed 
to seek a hotel without other fear than that 
of the awkwardness which a young girl must 
feel at addressing strangers. 

Timidly, but confidingly, I inquired at the 
first large hotel I saw for a room. 

“We are quite full,” was the bland, but 
unsatisfactory, reply of the be-ringed and 
perfumed young mustache who officiated as 
clerk. Disappointed, but not disheartened, 
owing to a plentiful supply of the ignor- 
ance which is bliss, I walked on to another 
large hotel. This, too, was “full.” A some- 
what extraordinary thing, I began to think, 
that two such large hotels in the heat of 
summer could find no corner for sheltering 
one poor little lone woman, 

At this moment I bethought myself of an 
acquaintance, a young lady, who boarded on 
the west side of the city. I happened to 
have her card with me, and thought I 
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would find her and petition her to share her 
room with me for the night. It was now 
growing dusk, and I walked the long blocks 
from the Everett House to West—very west 
—Twentieth Street, as rapidly as possible. 

“Miss H—— left this morning for the 
country.” The landlady, too, had gone out 
of town for a week’s rest, and the servants 
could not take the responsibility of admitting 
a stranger. 

I could have cried with disappointment. 
I must then try another hotel, and, tired and 
dispirited, I sought one. 

“ Quite full.” 

“No room.” 

“Every room occupied.” 

Thus three times more I was met by varia- 
tions of this now dreadful response. By this 
time it was nearly, or quite, ten P. M., and in 
despair I resolved that I would make but 
one more attempt at the hotels, and if this 
proved fruitless, would ask a policeman to 
direct me to the nearest station-house, that I 
might pass the night with thieves and tramps 
rather than out in the open street, for I know 
not where else to go, or what todo. I had 
neglected to take the address of the family 
to whose roof the friends I first sought had 
gone, or I should have followed them for ad- 
vice and help. 

Again came the stereotyped reply. I met 
with no rudeness, nothing, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional doubtful look, that the 
most fastidious could justly complain of; 
but ever since that night I have known ex- 
actly how the poor fellow in the parable felt 
when the priest and the Levite passed by 
on the other side. 

Indignation and despair began now to give 
me courage. “Is there,” I asked, “in all this 
big city no respectable place where a weary 
girl can buy a night’s shelter?” 

The question attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who sat reading behind the clerk’s 
desk. He rose, and coming to the desk 
opened the visitor's book, and saying to the 
clerk, “ There is a room,” asked me my name 
and address. When I had given it he 
smiled cordially, saying, “I thought I could 
not be mistaken. Your father is Doctor So- 
and-so, is he not? The family likeness is 
very striking. I know your father well. He 
has often stopped here. My name is ——.” 





Human nature is incapable of consciously 
enduring more than a certain amount of suf- 
fering. No victim released when the scalp- 
ing-knife had begun its work, or when the 
smoke of the fagot had begun to ascend 
around the stake, could have felt a greater 
sensation of relief than I when I found my- 
self likely to be able to obtain a night’s shel- 
ter! The cause may seem very inadequate, 
but such an experience to a young woman of 
seventeen, unused to anything but the tender- 
est care, and endowed with an active imag- 
ination, embraces the apprehension of every 
species of horror of which she has ever known 
or read. Fortunately, I was ignorant of 
much of the real danger that I ran, however 
much I may have dwelt upon imaginary 
evils, but, looking back, I can not to this 
day recall the fact that my at last obtaining 
the shelter of a respectable hotel roof was 
solely due to an accidentally noticed family 
resemblance without shuddering. , 

The Civil Rights bill has now passed, and 
all white women, as well as the colored race, 
have reason to be thankful, for under its pro- 
visions there seems to be a method by which 
white women who can pay their way, but are 
unattended by gentlemen, may compel good 
hotels to harbor them, at least until they 
have shown themselves to be unworthy of 
such shelter. 

The reason given for refusing admittance 
to ladies without male escort is, at the pres- 
ent day, ridiculous. Many most reputable 
women are daily compelled, by business or 
social reasons, to travel alone, and they meet 
with little inconvenience in so doing, save in 
the large cities. Here, where shelter is most 
needed, they have the most difficulty in ob- 
taining it. 

Supposing that women traveling without 
male escort are not always reputable, is it by 
any means certain that those with such escort 
are invariably immaculate? And are women, 
as a rule, so much worse than men that the 
former should be required to give surety for 
good behavior, which the latter are absolved 
from ? 

In the following clause of the Civil Rights 
bill we think we see an opportunity that per- 
haps its makers did not see, by which wo- 
men may escape from a custom as odious by 
its implication as it is cruel in its application. 
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The bill provides: “ That all persons with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
be entitled to the full and equal employment 
of the accommodations, advantages, facili- 
ties, and privileges of inns, public convey- 
ances on land and water, theaters, and other 
places of public amusement subject only to 
the conditions and limitations established by 
law, and applicable alike to citizens of every 
race and color, regardless of any previous 
condition of servitude.” 

When this bill has become a law, can not 
first-class hotels be compelled to open their 
doors to white women as well as to the col- 
ored race ? 

Before leaving this subject we would call 
attention to the fact that the Young Wo- 
men's Christian Associations of New York 





and Boston have opened houses where, at 
moderate rates, women traveling alone can 
receive shelter. This bare fact may be gen- 
erally known, but the locations of the lodg- 
ing-houses are not generally known. The 
persons who would derive the most benefit 
from them, young women coming into the 
cities from the country, if they have ever 
heard of them at all, have no idea of where 
to look for these lodging-houses or hotels. 
Why are not placards announcing their ex- 
istence and location conspicuously placed in 
every dépét, in every car of all the lines run- 
ning into the cities, in every steamboat, in 
every ferry-house or boat, and even in every 
horse-car and omnibus? The expense would 
be comparatively inconsiderable, the benefit 
immeasurable. 











THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—ITS PROPERTIES AND EXCELLENCES. 


HE principal European languages have 

each some some one distinctive excel- 
lence ; thus the Italian is soft, flowing, liquid, 
and has consequently become the favorite 
language of song. The French is keen, sub- 
tile, facile, and is the vehicle of courteous 
homage and delicate flattery. The German, 
having retained its facility for compounding 
words, thus rendering it capable of express- 
ing minute shades of meaning, is the lan- 
guage of hair-splitting metaphysics and 
speculations. 

The English, though lacking the peculiar, 
dominant qualities of the others, is yet, in 
many respects, superior to each and all, ow- 
ing to its composite character. To its own 
native wealth has been added from every 
source whatever was useful and profitable, 
and, in time, it will doubtless absorb all oth- 
er tongues and become universal. 

European languages have for centuries 
been growing apart, but having probably 
nearly reached their limit of difference, they 
must again begin to approach each other, 





dropping, by mutual consent, unimportant 
differences of orthdgraphy, in order to lessen 
the difficulties of their acquisition. 

Many students after parroting over the 
spelling-book and memorizing the grammar, 
entirely ignore the study of English lan- 
guage. They study “the languages,” mean- 
ing thereby Latin and Greek, to improve 
taste, acquire ideas, and prepare themselves 
generally for the business of life. Yet the 
blundering, hurried translations made in far 
the greater part of schools and colleges, has 
no esthetic value. Memory is the only men- 
tal faculty that really labors, the other pow- 
ers are but slightly exercised, scarcely kept 
from dwindling. Minds of but seventeen or 
eighteen years day after day scramble over 
pages of Horace, Cicero, Memorabilia, or Ho- 
mer, without time to consider beauty of 
thought or diction, merely hoarding up 
words, words, words, and unless they have 
judiciously accompanied themselves with 
good translation, they have no correct con- 
ception of the work as a whole. 
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My object is not to have any depreciate 
the value of these languages of the learned, 
but to help them to appreciate the worth of 
our own language as a means of mental dis- 
cipline. Somewhere, in the collegiate course, 
time should be found, or made, for the study 
of the English language and the English 
classics. Scarcely no one comprehends the 
power, the grandeur of the English. We 
have so long lived under the shadow of the 
ancients, we are dwarfed. We might gather 
vasts harvests in our own fields, while we are 
only gleaning straws from our neighbor's 
gathered store. A certain knowledge of 
many tongues is necessary to a thorough 
comprehension of our own, but when we 
have only gained the means of studying our 
language to some purpose, we stop as though 
we had gained the end. 

The French, Italian, and Spanish languages 
are outgrowths of the Latin. When Rome 
was “ mistress of the world,” all the elegant 
culture, literary and artistic knowledge of 
Europe, dwelt in those two promontories em- 
braced by the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, By the might of her genius and the 
power of arms, the language of Rome became 
the language of her provinces, and, modified 
by the peculiarities of the different original 
tongues and the varying characters of the 
people, have become fixed as the “ modern 
languages.” There is excellent reason for 
the dearth of original writings of any merit 
during the Dark Ages. The Latin died 
with the Roman Empire. Modern languages 
were in their infancy, and had not the grace, 
compass, or exactness necessary in a medium 
for grand, elegant, or lofty ideas. A knowl- 
edge of Latin or Greek was indispensable to 
scholars during this time, because there was 
absolutely no literature in any other Europe- 
an tongue. And many believed it impossible 
that these modern dialects could ever become 
fit vehicles for refined thought. Berthold, 
Archbishop of Mentz, put as low an estimate 
upon the German as many of the present day 
put upon English. In 1786, writing against 
the translation of religious books into Ger- 
man, he said, ‘“ Can these men assert that our 
language is capable of expressing what great 
authors have written in Latin and Greek on 
the high mysteries of the Christian faith, and 
on general science? It certainly is not, and 





therefore they either invent new words or 
employ old ones in erroneous senses, which is 
especially dangerous in sacred Scriptures. 
For who will say that unlearned men, or 
women, into whose hands these translations 
may fall, can find the true sense of the Gos- 
pels or St. Paul’s Epistles?” 

When the Romans took their arms and 
arts into Britain, some fifty years before the 
Christian era, that country was occupied by 
various tribes and families of the Celtic race. 
Cicero (Ad Atticum, iv. 16), says, “Plain 
dwellings, river-dams, roads, and stone piers 
had been built by the inhabitants, and tin- 
mines had been worked ;” from this testi- 
mony we argue a certain civilization; to gain 
the country, required of the Romans nearly 
a hundred years’ struggle, hence we argue 
persistent courage in these “ barbarians; ” 
though they became tax-payers, they were 
never made slaves. 

Four hundred years of Roman companion- 
ship naturally imparted to this sturdy race 
somewhat of the Christian religion, of Latin 
language, knowledge, and literature. Yet 
in the “battle of the languages” the Celtic 
undoubtedly conquered, and we must look 
to a later day for the “ Romanizing” of our 
own. The spectator says that, “ while from 
the fact that invaders rarely take wives with 
them, marrying women who are natives of 
the countries which they occupy, the chil- 
dren usually speak the language of their 
mothers, this rule is not universal; that, 
while few Roman women ever went to France 
or Spain, French and Spanish are only Ro- 
man dialects; that Latin never conquered 
Greek, nor the Indian tongues that of their 
Sanscrit invaders, and, therefore, asks if the 
true position is not “ that the mother’s tongue 
conquers the father’s when her civilization is 
equal or superior, and not else.” Were this 
correct, we must believe the Britain equal in 
culture to the Roman, which is scarcely cred- 
ible, but we judge the native tongue was re- 
tained, first, because the Celts were not of a 
pliable, changeful temperament ; second, be- 
cause they greatly outnumbered the foreign- 
ers, and, consequently, their mother-tongue 
would be more frequently spoken and heard 
by all. 

In the fifth century across the German 
Ocean came a new swarm of invaders ; though 
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bearing many names, they were all essentially 
“Low Germans.” The Angles and Saxons 
predominated either in numbers or mental 
force, and gave their name to the country, 
and ultimately to the new language. 

Why could these Teutons impose their 
tongue upon a race confessedly superior to 
them, and which the Roman had so slightly 
modified? It is possible the effect is in a 
measure due to the coming of Saxon women 
into the country. These nations, at the time 
of the invasion of Germany by Cesar, were 
noted for the “ religious veneration” paid to 
woman, and it is well known that foreigners 
retain their language much longer, and in a 
purer state, when they emigrate with their 
families than when not so accompanied. 
However this may be, the language became 
in time largely Anglo-Saxon, and to this day 
three-fourths of the words in common use can 
be traced to it for their origin. 

But another change was to be made. ‘The 
successful Norman invasion in 1100 brought 
Norman-French into the country, and many 
words were thereby imposed upon the An- 
glo-Saxon, and, as late writer remarks, but 
for this we should to-day be using such ex- 
pressions as “sandwaste” for desert, “ show- 
holiness” for hypocrisy, “ afterthinking ” for 
repentance, “ tongueful ” for loquacious,” but 
certainly we should have retained a much 
greater degree of picturesqueness of phrase 
had such words been retained. 

The Anglo-Saxon-Norman gave place to 
the English in the thirteenth century. Many 
writers speak of them as separate languages, 
but the latter is rather a modified form of 
the more ancient tongue. The orthography 
was materially changed, various inflections 
were dropped, and many foreign words in- 
troduced. About 1270 private letters began 
to be written in French in place of Latin; the 
French language attained a wide popularity, 
and early in the thirteenth century became 
the court language in Italy, Germany, and 
England. 

Wickliffe made his translation of the Bible 
about 1388. Chaucer, the “ father of English 
poetry,” wrote about the year 1392. The 
following extracts will show the changes the 
language has passed through to reach its 
present perfectness. 

The Anglo-Saxon is a dead language now, 





but the Country Friesic is said to possess 
more true Anglo-Saxon sounds than any oth- 
er dialect. Some verses of the Countess 
Blessington have been rendered in the pre- 
sent Country Friesic, and this extract will 
give an idea of the dialect: 
** Hwat bist dou, libben ? 
What art thon, life ? 
** Lange oeren fen smerte. 
Long hours of grief. 


** Dead, hwat bist dou? 
Death, what art thou ? 


** De laetste, baeste frion."’ 
The last, best friend. 


“Da astrehte se Haelend hys hand and 
hrepode hyne,” is Anglo-Saxon for the verse, 
“Then outstretched the Saviour his hand 
and touched him.” Wyckliffe renders the line 
thus, “ And Jhesus holdynge forthe the hand, 
touchide hym.” 

Chaucer, describing Griseldi, says— 


But though this mayden tendre were of age, 
Yet in the brest of hire virginitee 

Ther was enclosed sad and ripe corage: 
And in gret reverence and charitee 
Hire old poure fader fostred she. 


The form of the language orthographically 
in 1518 shows an approach to the present. 
Among the regulations of St. Paul’s school 
the acquirements of the master are described 
as follows: “ He is to be lerned in good and 
clene Latin literature, and also in Greke, iff 
such may be gotten; I wolde the boys were 
taught always in good literature, both Latin 
and Greke.” 

It can not but be that if our language were 
studied systematically as the dead languages 
are studied, it would yield to the student 
deeper pleasures, richer profits, than does the 
groping about among the dead ashes of dead 
peoples and a dead past 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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A TABLE OF DAILY SAVINGS AT 
COMPOUND INTEREST. 


HE editor of the Wayside says: “ A friend 

hands us the following table. Who 
compiled it, we know not. It teaches a 
wonderful lesson as to the value of little 
savings : 
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Cts.a Day. Per Year. Ten Years, Fifty Years. 
2% $10.00 $130.00 $2,900.00 
Bx 20.00 260.00 5,800.00 
11 40.00 520.00 11,600.00 
27% 100.00 1,300.00 29,000.00 
5S 200.00 2,600.00 58,000.00 
$1.00 400.00 5,200.00 116,000.00 


“By the above table it appears that if a 
person saves only 2} cents per day, from the 
time he is twenty until he is seventy, the 
aggregate, with interest, will amount to 
$2,900, and a daily saving of 27} cents reaches 
the important sum of $29,000. A sixpence 
saved daily will provide a fund of nearly 
$7,000. There are few employed who can 





not save daily, by abstaining from the use 
of tobacco, cigars, liquor, etc., twice or ten 
times the amount of the six-cent piece.” 

[If there were no whiskey and tobacco— 
which cost so much money, but which are 
neither food nor drink, in any proper sense 
—there would be very few criminals or pau- 
pers to be provided for by the more self- 
denying and industrious. Let each child 
put money in savings banks, rather than 
spend it for candies or other useless things. 
Let men abstain from stimulants and nar- 
cotics, and they will have money in their 
pockets. ] 


ee 


“WHAT A BOY!” 


HIS frequently-used expression is made 
the rather natural title of a book recently 
published by the Lippincotts, and which treats 
of the following perplexing problems concern- 
ing the troublesome being in question: “ What 
shall we do with him? What will he do with 
himself? Who is to blame for the conse- 
«quences ?” 

The author has evidently had a rare experi- 
ence as regards the subject of the first problem. 
Phil may not be altogether a representative 
boy, but he certainly enforces upon our atten- 
tion peculiarly representative experiences. 
Dealing with such a question not theoretically, 
but practically, we can very well understand 
and appreciate the difficulties and even occa- 
sional mistakes which the older members of 
the family were led into by this always-uncon- 
scious little rascal. That he is virtual head of 
the house, notwithstanding the desperate at- 
tempts at government made by those about 
him, no one can doubt who either reads the 
‘book or makes careful observations of real life. 

While his guardians are discussing the best 
methods of education, “ Phil is getting it on a 
plan of his own, mostly in the street, schools 
on the corner, without any tuition bills payable 
in advance.” 

No sooner do they “ plant the seeds of truth 
in his mind than the young rebel goes to work 
to dig them up again.” His mother and 
“ Aunt Maria” find to their consternation that 
“‘a thousand other influences are at work upon 
the boy besides those which they directly and 
immediately exert;” no wonder poor Aunt 
Maria exclaims, “ Read he will, and where 





shall I find books enough to cram him inces- 
santly with only the pure and good? Talk he 
will, and how shall I teach him the right in- 
flection, so that ‘How are you?’ won’t mean 
slang? Learn he will, and how can I keep 
him from learning evil as well as good?” 

Long before the problein is setiled as to 
“What shall we do with him?” the young ° 
gentleman takes the case into his own hands, 
and we become interested in another phase of 
the question: “ What will he do with him- 
self?” 

Like a good many young men of his age 
having this problem to settle for themselves, 
he concludes to try a hand at a little of every- 
thing. Of course he scorns Aunt Maria’s ad- 
vice to ‘look out while he is making himself 
Jack-of-all-trades, to see that he is at least mas- 
ter of one;” all suggestions being received as 
“preach,” which he is bound to ignore. 

He has now fairly reached the “ conceited 
years ;” the boy-man is able to comprehend 
everything, judge of nothing. His morals are, 
and will be for some time to come, in a chrysa- 
lis state. He never did, and never will again, 
know as much as he knows now. Matters of 
state, religion, and political questions, upon 
which the world has been at issue for centu- 
ries, are all clearly settled in his own mind; 
and he considers his opinion not only worth 
listening to, but as fixed and unalterable as the 
laws of the universe. 

And now that Phil may be considered as 
“knowing enough to cut his hair before it is 
sufficiently long to become a salable article,” 
he leaves home presumably for an academic 
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training. “His mother questions him the last 
thing to make him sure that he is clear upon 
little domestic points into which she has been 
trying to initiate him:” 

“What are you to do about your sheets, 
Phil?” 

“Oh, mother, I know that perfectly.: Put 
one of the hems at the head and the other at 
the foot.” 

“ But, Phil, which hem goes at the head?” 

“I think—yes—I remember now, its either 
the wide one or the narrow;” and Phil looks 
triumphant, as if he had solved a mighty prob- 
lem, and his mother concludes to let the hems 
take care of themselves. 

Phil has one “regular spree” while he is 
trying to find out what to do with himself; he 
has also a desperate love affair, and at nineteen 
declares that he is ‘‘ done with women ;” how- 
ever, the author assures us that he recovers 
from his disappointment, just ‘‘as most of us 
get over the measles, and, as a general thing, 
fee] all the safer for having had them.” 

Finally, after manifold trials and tribulations, 
common to the young man of the period, Phil 
declares, “ To tell the truth, I’m disappointed in 
myself. I’m nota bit the sort of fellow I meant 
to be. There’s another Philip Frost who is 
always about six feet in advance of me, and 
whom I have been trying to catch up with all 
my life. He’sa splendid fellow; he never does 
anything wrong, never fools away his mother’s 
money, never says ‘the devil!’ never hangs 
around, but has something to do, and does it 
promptly; he is always accomplishing what I 
am only dreaming about.” 

The third query, as to “ Who is to blame for 
the consequences ?” reveals more fully the real 
object of the story. “No one asks Phil in 
these days whether he is of age; he carries the 
insignia of that honor in his face—on his up- 
per lip principally. Phil has voted once for 
President, and a year previous, in preparation 
for the same, wore a high white beaver, which, 
at a distance, looked like the dome of a small 
Turkish mosque.” 

The young gentlemen now falls in love with 
one of the most charming specimens of young 
womanhood, and, withal, one of the most nat- 
ural which the world of fiction has produced. 
Everything moves on exactly as the older 
members of the family could wish; Phil has 
met “the one just fitted to touch his moral 
nature; the naughty words have evidently 
been packed up and put away, for he hasn’t 
given them an airing this great while.” 

But, alas! alas! New Years Day brings 





him the acquaintance of a young lady of en- 
tirely different mold. Phil is completely be- 
witched, and in less than two months “the 
grand event takes place.” “And now the last 
solemn words sre pronounced, and Phil, in an 
ecstacy of delight, draws Viola’s arm within 
his own; there is nothing of him to be seen 
except head and shoulders as they walk down 
the aisle, and Aunt Maria can only think of a 
bust walking off in a draperied pedestal.” 

Their young married life, commenced under 
very favorable auspices, finds its first interrup- 
tion of happiness when Phil is seized with a 
sudden and violent cold. The author’s treat- 
ment of “ the difference in effect produced upon 
the opposite sexes by acold in the head” is 
exceedingly humorous. “ Viola had become 
a fact, not a possibility, and facts, however de- 
lightful, are never so alluring and absorbing 
as the ‘might have been, or the ‘likely to be.’”” 
Bye-and-bye, “after Phil had leisure to think 
about it, there began to creep into his mind 
the dim consciousness that in choosing Viola, 
he must also choose her tastes, her pleasures, 
and her associations; the same thought, too, 
began to find a lodgement somewhere in Vio- 
la’s brain,” and now a series of matrimonial 
difficulties follow, extremely spicy and amus- 
ing. 

Phil endeavors to bring his wife to terms by 
devotion to his former sweethcart; but little 
Clara takes the matter into her own hands and 
refuses to receive any attention from him. 
Viola and her friends occupy the parlors at 
evening, while Phil takes special comfort in a 
skeleton wagon, which “little circumstance 
does not contribute in the least to lessen the 
breach between them.” Matters proceed from 
bad to worse, until Phil decides to seek an In- 
diana divorce; a serious accident compels his- 
return, and renders him for some months de- 
lirious, during which time Viola has ample 
opportunity to consider the real state of affairs, 
and learn some valuable life lessons. During 
Phil’s convalescence he and Viola are for the 
first time truly united, though to the last “ Vi- 
ola is Viola still, there being too much to be 
rooted out.” 

That Phil should be obliged to suffer through 
life, as most of us do, for the mistakes we com- 
mit in early years; that “George and Sephro- 
nia should receive the natural fruit which we 
might expect from such grafting;” that Clara 
should awaken to find “ the image of her girl- 
ish dreams after all but clay;” and that “ the 
discipline which we fail to receive in childhood 
must come to us all at some time or other ip 
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life,” are pregnant facts, but given in the sim- 
ple order of the story without any attempt at 
“ preach.” 

The chief charm of the book is its life-like 
naturalness. There seems to be a character or 


lesson on its pages for every one, in whatever 
condition, and wherever there are young peo- 
ple its reading would be beneficial, and to 
those having charge of children and youth we 
recommend it cordially. Cc. A. @ 
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TIBURCIO VASQUEZ, THE CALIFORNIA BANDIT. 


EW incidents have occasioned more sen- 
sation in California since the early dis- 
coverfts of gold, which so hastened the de- 
velopment of that State, than the arrest, trial, 
conviction, and execution of Vasquez, who, 
with his robber band, had for years plun- 
dered and ravaged several of the lower coun- 
ties. He was a ruthless desperado, regardless 
of the law, and laid his contributions on the 
thinly-distributed settlers of Los Angeles and 
Santa Clara as greed or caprice dictated. The 
officers of law dreaded him. In fact,so many 
attempts to capture or kill him had failed, 
that he seemed to possess a charmed life, to 
be protected by some divinity. But his 





time came. The net was spread once more, 
and Vasquez fell into it, and speedily suffered 
the penalty of outraged justice. 

There are in his countenance (see portrait) 
few elements of an attractive character. Well 
apparelled, and with a carefully ordered toi- 
let, it is not unlikely that he appeared to the 
superficial a dashing, handsome cavalier. He 
was sharp-witted, keen-sighted, by no means 
deficient in Caution, as the development of 
the upper part of the posterior side-head 
shows; acquisitive, ingenious in arranging 
plans for the spoliation of the traveler or the 
settler in some quiet California valley. 

The head, broad at the base, shows the 
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man of physical endurance. The physico- 
mental organs predominated, hence his sym- 
pathies chiefly related to physical things, the 
gratification of the senses. He had also 
much perseverance, determination, and self- 
reliance, which, in combination with the 
lower qualities, gave him character for abso 
lutism in the administration of whatever he 
had to undertake. He was not the man to 
allow his plans to be interrupted or modified 
by others without exhibiting a sharp and 
unscrupulous vindictiveness, 

The cold, keen, calculating, cruel eyes even 
in his portrait have the stamp of the harsh, 
relentless ruffian. The massive, tiger-like 
jaws evince the possession of strong passion 
and propensity, the lips showing a potent 
sensualism. 

That wedge-like, beetling brow does not 
betoken high intellectual development, yet 
the upper side-head, in the region of Ideality, 
is prominent enough to indicate a natural 
appreciation of physical harmony and beauty. 
The head was by no means small, and, not 
withstanding his strong basilar development, 
there are indications of superior mental qual- 
ities, which, if they had been properly trained 
and cultured in early life amid refining as- 
sociations, would have conduced to the pro- 
duction of a better man than the robber 
whose name was a terror in the region of his 
raids and plunderings; perhaps, nay, prob- 
ably, considering Vasquez’ natural energy, 
a man would have been developed whose 
practical usefulness had contributed to the 
welfare of his community, and obtained its 
gratitude, not its curse. 

To one of the Alumni of our Institute, Mr. 
C. B. Fairbanks, who has been lecturing in 
California for several months past, we are in- 
debted for the photographic portraits from 
which our engraving was executed. He also 
sent us the published sketch of Vasquez’ ca- 
reer, a condensation of which we give here- 
with. Mr. Fairbanks had an opportunity to 
examine the convicted bandit shortly before 
his execution, and sent us a syllabus of his 
estimate of Vasquez’ character, which more 
than confirms our views as predicated of the 
portrait. 

Tiburcio Vasquez was born in the town 
of Monterey, Cal., in the year 1838. Both his 
parents are dead, but he leaves several broth- 





ers living; one residing near Monterey, and 
another in the vicinity of Hernandez Valley, 
in San Benito County. In his youth he was 
naturally smart and intelligent; he received 
a fair English education, which was some- 
what improved in after years. 

In the year 1854 Tiburcio attended a fan- 
dango, and became enamored pro tem. of a 
pretty senorita. She, however, showed a lit- 
tle partiality toward another Californian, and 
Vasquez thereupon quarreled with the Cali- 
fornian, and a disturbance arose. The con- 
stable of the town undertook to quell the 
disturbance, when Vasquez drew a knife and 
stabbed him to the heart, and then fled to the 
mountains, where he remained concealed un- 
til the excitement caused by the affair had 
subsided, when he returned and frequented 
his usual haunts without molestation. As 
the witnesses were all countrymen of the 
murderer, the case was misrepresented in the 
courts. A short time afterward Vasquez as- 
sociated himself with a band of horse-thieves 
and cut-throats, who were then the terror of 
Monterey County. After the gang had been 
thinned out by the Vigilantes, he transferred 
his operations to the section of country north 
and east of Monterey County, and for two 
years “interested ” himself in the affairs of 
the large stock-owners. In 1857 he went to 
Los Angeles County, where, however, he was 
arrested for horse-stealing, and sent to the 
State prison for five years. After a confine- 
ment of a year and a half, he escaped with 
other prisoners, and returned to his mount- 
ain life and predatory excursions. Again 
was he arrested, and again sent to the State 
prison, where he remained until the 18th of 
August, 1863, when his term expired. He 
had not been out two months before he 
robbed a fish peddler whom he met in a lone- 
ly part of the road on the San Joaquin. 
Other robberies followed, and in 1864 he be- 
came implicated in the murder of an Italian 
butcher, which obliged him to change his 
quarters to Sonoma and Contra Costa coun- 
ties. 

The next chapter in the history of the out- 
law is dated 1867, when he organized a small 
band of horse dealers. He was captured 
while about to carry off a drove of cattle in 
the night, and was sent to the State prison 
for four years, where he remained until 1870, 
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when he was discharged by an act of the 
Legislature. Shortly after his release he 
joined a band of outlaws, which committed 
numerous outrages and robberies in the coun- 
ties of Santa Clara, Monterey, Fresno, and 
Alameda. Stages were robbed, ranches were 
plundered, horses and cattle stampeded, and 
a reign of terror inaugurated. 

Sheriffs Morse, of Alameda, and Adams 
and Harris, of Santa Clara, had been in pur- 
suit of the band for a long time without suc- 
cess, until the spring of 1871, when Morse 
came upon one of the leaders, named Soto, 
in a cafion near the Panoche Grande. Soto 
made a determined resistance, and fired at 
the officer, but Morse shot him through the 
head. Vasquez escaped and went to Mexico, 
but returned almost immediately by steamer to 
San Francisco, and finding the officers of law 
on the watch, betook himself to the mount- 
ains near the New Idria quicksilver mines, 
The place is wild and almost inaccessible, 
and the entrance is so narrow that one man 
well armed can keep a sheriff's posse at bay. 
Here he organized a new band. His first ex- 


ploit was the abduction of the daughter of 
Pedro Garcia, of San Juan, and then a series 
of robberies and depredations was inaugu- 
rated. When the news of these daring out- 
rages reached the authorities, measures were 
at once taken to capture the bandits. Vas- 
quez was met on the road by a daring con- 


stable of Santa Clara County. A sharp en- 
counter ensued, in which both were wounded, 
and Vasquez escaped. 

Keeping close in his mountain fastnesses, 
he pilfered and robbed from travelers and 
ranchos, even stealing the horses of officers 
who were in pursuit of him. At length, 
becoming bolder, he and his companions 
planned the robbery of Snyder’s store, at 
Tres Pinos, which was carried out with fatal 
consequences to several unfortunate men who 
attempted to dispute their right to the out- 
rage. Soon after this exhibition of fiendish 
prowess, Vasquez retired to San Benito Coun- 
ty, the scene of former depredations, where 
he soon after aroused the country by his out- 
rages. Large rewards were offered for his 
capture, dead or alive, and vigorous efforts 
were set on foot by the Governor of the State. 

At length, in the latter part of May, last 
year, the carefully-laid plans of several State 





and military officers succeeded in capturing 
the great robber chieftain and some of his 
men in Los Angeles County. He was con- 
veyed to San José, and there tried for the 
murder of Mr. Davidson, at Snyder’s store, 
the testimony being so positive that the jury 
rendered a verdict of guilty in the first de-. 
gree, and sentence of execution by hanging 
was pronounced to take effect on the 19th of 
March last. He was accordingly executed 
on that date, exhibiting to the last an un- 
flinching coolness, 

One of his last acts was the following ex- 
hortation, which shows that he was not de- 
ficient in intellectual cultivation, and pos- 
sessed qualities for a better manhood : 

“To FaTHEerRs AND MorHERs oF CHIL- 
DREN.” — Standing at the portals of the 
unknown and unknowable world, and look- 
ing back upon the life of this as I have seen 
it, I would urge upon you to make your 
greatest care to so train, influence, instruct, 
and govern the young to whom you have 
given life, that they be kept aloof, as far as 
in the nature of things is possible, from the 
degrading companionship of the immoral 
and vicious. The general welfare of society 
depends upon the strict performance of this 
part of your duty.” 


—+9¢—_—— 


SUGAR-BOILING IN FLORIDA. 


AM sure that many of my young readers 

at the North would like to have been with 
me on the 28th of November, for I had then 
one of the sweetest of times that can be imag- 
ined. It was just two days after Thanksgiv- 
ing, when old Jack Frost was making sad 
havoc among the fields and flowers at the 
North; but here it was sunny and warm, with 
the thermometer at 70, and the gardens plant- 
ed for spring vegetables, while the birds sang 
their sweet songs in the orange trees that were 
laden with ripe, golden fruit. 

It was just the day for a row on the St. 
John’s River, and with old Steve at the oars, 
and the tide in our favor, we—that is, several 
ladies, with our little Harry, the prince of the 
household, who, by the way, did his share of 
the rowing with a walking-cane—soon made 
the stretch of three miles, and landed safely at 
a small plantation on the river above Jackson- 
ville. 

As we neared the wharf the scent of the 
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boiling sugar was wafted to us as a sweet wel- 
come, and along the river’s bank was strewn 
the refuse of the crushed cane. A few mo- 
ments’ walk brought us to the sugar-house, 
near which stood the mill in which the cane 
is ground. A short distance off was seen a 
grove of bananas, while over our heads the 
swaying branches of the live oak were draped 
in long wreaths of the beautiful Spanish moss. 

All about on the ground lay the rich, juicy 
stalks of the sugar-cane, while Sambo and 
Gingo, or some other bo, were feeding the mill 
with cane, and another ragged, rollicking ne- 
gro was driving the mules which turned the 
mill to a tune and words of his own, the latter 
something in this wise: “ Ha, now! git round, 
ole Gray, some time tu day; I say you trot 
long. He-up! he-up; hi, hi, hi! round she 
goes! Cane cum once year, git long; hi, hi, 
hi, he-up!” 

Crushed bits of cane were passing through 
the mill and dropping to the ground on one 
side, while the dark, sweet juice was flowing 
off in another direction through a leader into 
large troughs within the boiling-room; and 
here we had a drink from a tin dipper of the 
pure, sweet juice fresh from the mill, and it 
wasn’t bad to take—one of those sort of good- 
ies that, when once tasted, it is hard to say, 
stop. 

In this room was a large furnace, over which 
was placed an immense tin boiler or pan, di- 
vided into thirteen compartments, filled with 
the liquid, from the cold juice which was led 
from the troughs into the first pan to the boil- 
ing, foaming syrup contained in the last. Sev- 
eral men were employed in skimming off the 
floating bits of cane and scum, while others, 
with wooden shovels, were guiding the liquid 
from one compartment into the next until it 
reached the last, where it was tempered by 
thermometer, thence conducted through a tin 
pipe into other great troughs within the cooling- 
room. Here the hot syrup is dipped into bar- 
rels, where it cools and hardens into sugar. In 
the bottom of each barrel are small vent-holes, 
through which the thinner portions of the 
syrup escape into tubs, and this is known as 
molasses. 

Little flat sticks, or “ spoons,” made from the 
outer bark of the cane, were given us, which 
we dipped into the boiling sugar, blowing and 
tasting, tasting and blowing, while smacking 
our lips amid exclamations of: “Oh, how 
good! Isn’t this fun!” Then down would 
go the spoons again, now fishing for bits of 
sugar, or dipping up the delicious candied 





syrup, then back again into the boiling hot 
liquid, or into the cooler troughs where the 
floating sugar lay a crispy scum, inviting all to 
partake. 

As to our little Harry, his eyes fairly spark- 
led with delight, and like a young robin he 
stood with mouth wide open begging for more. 

It seemed like a grand, old molasses-candy 
making, and we sipped and tasted and licked 
our sticks and licked our fingers until we were 
satisfied, and willing to leave the hot, close 
room for the fresh air, and return to our boat, 
nibbling great stalks of sugar-cane as we went, 
to the tune of: “Hi-hi, he-up! Git long, I 
say: Cane come once year; round she goes. 
Hi-hi, he-up!” ANNA CLEAVES, 


—+04——_ 


THE KING-BIRD. 
—o—- 

HE king-bird is exceedingly well-known 
throughout America; it belongs to the 
fly-catcher family cf birds. The head of the 
bird is strongly made, the beak large and wide 
at the base in proportion to its size, and well- 
hooked. The king-bird belongs to the migra- 
tory species, arriving in the United States 
about the month of April, and remaining until 

the end of autumn. 

It has attained the name, not on account of 
its size, certainly, because it is a small bird, but 
on account of the position it appears to hold 
among the feathered tribe; it is also called the 
tyrant fly-catcher. During the breeding sea- 
son the life of the king-bird is a continued 
series of battles and encounters with birds, in 
most cases with those far larger than itself; 
but in these contests the little king-bird usually 
comes off conqueror. Hawks, crows, and the 
bald-eagle, if not the great black eagle, really 
dread a battle with this little champion. Should 
he meet one of these great birds in his airy 
flights, the king-bird immediately mounts to 
considerable height above him, and then darts 
down upon his back, sometimes fixing there, to 
the great annoyance of the eagle, who endeav- 
ors by all sorts of evolutions to rid himself of 
his uncomfortable rider; but the king-bird is 
not easily thrown off; besides, he teases the 
eagle incessantly, sweeps over him from right 
to left, remounts, all the while keeping up 4 
shrill and rapid twittering. These attacks 
continue sometimes for more than a mile, till 
he is relieved by some of his tribe of equal 
courage. 

There is a bird, however, which, by reason 
of its superior speed of wing, is sometimes 
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more than a match for the king-bird; it is the 
purple martin, whose food and disposition are 
a@ good deal like those of the king-bird. As 
soon, however, as the young of the king-bird 
are able to shift for themselves, he becomes as 
mild and peaceable as other birds. Audubon 
relates a batile between a martin and king- 
bird, wherein the former was the conqueror. 
The martin had long held sole possession of a 
farm-yard, and when the king-bird came to 
build his nest within the same bounds, he was 
assaulted by the martin with great fury. The 
contest lasted some time, until the poor king- 





The under parts of the body are white, with 
the exception of a gray patch on the breast. 
The length of the bird, from the extremity of 
the bil] to the end of the tail, is about eight 
inches, when full grown. 

————-$9————— 


Tue Most Porutous Towns in Ene- 
LAND.—London has a population of 3,4465,- 
160; Portsmouth has 82,842 ; Bristol, 196,186 ; 
Wolverhampton, 71,718; Birmingham, 366,- 
825; Leicester contains 109,830 ; Manchester, 
the great cotton-spinning mart, has 856,626; 
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THE KING-RIRD. 


bird actually died, worn out from the struggle, 
and its mate was forced to leave the barn-yard. 

The king-bird is thought by many to eat 
bees, and for that reason many bee-keepers 
show little kindness for it. It is claimed by 
some, however, that it does not devour the 
working-bees, but merely singles out the 
drones; but even if it should destroy a few 
hundred bees annually, it more than repays 
the loss by its enormous destruction of worms 
and insects during the spring and early sum- 
mer. 

It builds its nest early in May, among the 
branches of a tree, selecting for the purpose 
slender twigs, fine grass, and horse-hair. The 
eggs of the king-bird are usually five in num- 
ber, and there are too broods in «the course of 
the year. The plumage of the king-bird is 
generally of a somber character. The head is 
black, but when the bird raises the crest-feath- 
ers, which it does when excited, they are seen 
to be of a bright orange, or flame color. The 
tail is black, tipped with white, and the coy- 
erts of the wing are marked with dull white. 





Salford, 185,726; Oldham, 87,637; Notting- 
ham, 92,251; Liverpool, 516,068; Bradford, 
168,305 ; Leeds, 285,118; Sheffield, 267,881; 
Hull, 183,982; Sunderland, 106,842; New- 
castle, 187,065. The density of the population 
varies from 11.1 persons to an acre in Nor- 
wich, to 99.1 to an acre in Liverpool. The 
number to an acre in London is 45.7, so that 
Liverpool is more than twice as densely pop- 
ulated as London. 


—— ~ee—_—_—_ 


“Our West.”—The Western Washington 
Industrial Association of Washington Terri- 
tory has recently purchased sixty acres of 
ground at Olympia, on which to hold an 
nual fairs, and $3,000 is at once to be ex 
pended in permanent improvements. The 
site has a supply of water and fine surround- 
ing scenery, including a beautiful bay, snow- 
capped mountains, etc. This association was 
“ organized to develop the resources of Wash- 
ington Territory.” 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 

HE cause of Phrenology and reform has 
sustained a great loss in the death of 
Samuel R. Wells; but the work of this office, 
of which he was for so many years the earn- 
est promoter, will go on, and it is expected 
that those who had been associated for years 
with him in the conduct of the different de- 
partments of the business will efficiently co- 
operate in endeavor, and contribute as here- 
With 
the recent removal to 737 Broadway, and the 


tofore to its successful maintenance. 


establishment of the phrenological cabinet 
and publication office at this place, new and 
improved facilities have been introduced, 
and it is hoped that the future will indicate 
the wisdom of the step, and more than re- 
alize the expectations entertained by Mr. 
Wells. 

In the management of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal Mr. H. 8. Drayton, for several years 
connected with it, will have charge of the 
editorial department. 

Mr. Nelson Sizer, for over twenty years 
associated as lecturer and chief examiner, 
will continue in charge of the Cabinet and 
assist, as heretofore, in the editorial and pro- 
fessional branches of the office. 

The firm name, 8. R. Wells, known so 
widely and favorably, will be hereafter 8S. R. 
Wells & Co., this slight modification being 
indicative of the purpose to carry on the 


work in the spirit of enterprise and human-§ 
ity which has characterized it. 

In accordance with an understanding 
which had long existed between Mr. Wells 
and myself, to the effect that I should con- 
tinue the business should any event occur to 
prevent his personal superintendence of it, I 
am warranted in making the above announce- 
ment, and would invite a continuance of the 
favor shown us in the past by the friends of 
mental and moral progress. Indeed, may we 
not expect that all who have indicated anf 
interest in this noble work will co-operatel} 
with us in its extension, and bless the memo- ff 
ry of him who has gone by increased effort 
in promoting the cause of Phrenology and 
humanity, at once as much their own as ours? 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


——-+++-—__ 


OUR LOSS. 
—o— 

N Tuesday morning, the 18th of April, ® 
near the hour of eight, Samuel R. Wells, 

the publisher of the PHRENoLOGICAL JouR- 
NnaL and of the Scignce of Health, died. But 
eleven days before he had been promoting 
the fitting up and decoration of the new 
store, into which only two weeks before he 
had caused to be removed the property and 
effects relating to the professional and pub- 
lishing departments of his business. This 
removal had been no small undertaking, 
since it involved the transfer of an extensive 
collection of scientific and artistic objects— 
the accumulations of very many years—be- 
sides the large stock of books and the mate- 
rials used in the preparation of the two mag- 
azines. It therefore had an exhausting effect 
on a man whose physical vigor and endur- 
ance were not of the most robust order, and 
by no means equal to his mental energy and 
nervous elasticity. But he would probably 
have withstood the great strain successfully 
had not the unwonted exposure to cold 
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draughts on the first and second days of 
April, while superintending the operations of 
carpenters, painters, and upholsterers, in- 
duced an attack of pneumonia, that dread 
malady which in most cases proves fatal. 
During the afternoon of the 2d of April, feel- 
ing the approach of illness, but not deeming 
it of moment, he merely expressed his sense 
of discomfort, and did not regard it as neces- 
sary to withdraw immediately from the scene 
of his activities. That night the disease an- 
nounced its presence by a severe chill and 
the consequent fever, and on the following 
day he was too ill to leave home. Those as- 
sociated with him in business did not at first 
consider his illness to be more than a tempo- 
rary indisposition—a rest, in fact, demanded 
by overworked nature; but as day followed 
day, and his cheerful, inspiriting face failed 
to appear and contribute its wonted bright- 
ness to our several spheres of work, and now 
and then a message came speaking of great 
weakness and prostration, and of apprehen- 
sions of a more serious phase of the malady, 
we felt ourselves confronted by a new and 
startling question— which had never sug- 
gested itself before in our relations with him 
—* Can this mean death?” 

And suddenly the pale messenger came for 
the spirit of him who looked upon this the- 
ater of human life as designed for the devel- 
opment of the higher, spiritual, glorious part 
of man—for his culture and training in things 
pertaining to a more exalted stage of being. 

How great was the manifestation of grief, 
respect, affection, immediately ensuing the 
announcement that Samuel R. Wells was 
dead! Not only the crowded city of which 
he had so many years been a most useful resi- 
dent seemed to “wail at the stroke,” but 
messages from all parts of the country kept 
flowing in as the melancholy news spread 
abroad, expressing deep sorrow for the lost, 
and warmest sympathy for her who survived 
the companionship of thirty-one years. This 


spontaneous outcome of public regard is 
most comforting to the bereaved kindred of 
Mr. Wells, and assuring to those who shall 
continue the important business interests#} 
which he had for so many years presided 


over. He had labored for the welfare of § 


society; self-aggrandizement, wealth, were so, 
much subordinated in his efforts that they 
had no lingering place in his aims and pur-§ 


poses; and he had become thoroughly iden- 
tified with all good measures of reform, effi- 
ciently taking part in whatever he deemed 
essential to public and private happiness and 
prosperity. “Progress and improvement” 
was the motto he had blazoned on his ban- 
ner, and so loud and clear was the cry sent 
forth through pamphlet, periodical, and vol- 
ume issued from his press that the people 
caught no uncertain sound, but understood J 
clearly the high and holy mission of his life. 
But it were more fitting that the estimate 
of other men who viewed him apart from 
the business connections and ties of associat- 
ed interests be taken as nearer his true meas- 
ure, Says Dr. Alexander Wilder in a letter: 


“ The death of Prof. Wells creates a breach 
which we can not hope soon to see supplied. § 
He had opened a field for research in psy-#F 
chological and other human science in which} 
others might enter and explore, who would, 
but for him, have never had the opportunity. 
Nevertheless, his sincere regard for mystical 
knowledges never swerved him from a proper 
equilibrium. He took a lively interest in all 
matters of material development and human}, 
improvement; and, while advanced and lib- 
eral in his views, he never transcended the 
limits of good sense and the practical. He 
was, in an eminent sense, a lover and bene- 
factor of his fellowmen. He never met one 
depressed in spirit, unfortunate or suffering, 
without casting about in his mind some way 
by which to do him good. Such a man de- 
serves love surpassing that of a brother. 

“Tt was my fortune to be more or less inf} 
his company during the last three years. I 
found always in him a fountain of sympathy # 
which no drafts upon him seemed to exhaust; 
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and yet tempered by a discretion which won 
my heartiest admiration. He never used to 
cant about human brotherhood, but he lived 
out the idea. He made no affectation of 
superior learning, but he really was among 
the foremost of our cultivators of science. I 
never conversed with him but I felt my spir- 
itual ken, my powers of perception and intu- 
ition, heightened and increased; my hope- 
fulness, never too much, always enlarged; 
my enthusiasm and better nature exalted. 
I feared to trouble him often, for I do not 
approve of a man feeding much on the life- 
blood of his friends, without imparting 
somewhat in return; but I counted every in- 
terview with him asso much added to my 
own wealth of heart and character, to the 
volume of spiritual life. 

“Such a man it seems an overwhelming 
misfortune to lose. His should be an im- 
@ mortal life. I would erect for him no mon- 
ument, nor chisel his name except as a re- 
@minder to friends; but his life should be 
perpetuated by us in carrying forward to 
success the ideas which he nurtured, the en- 
terprises and institutions which he planned, 
and especially the knowledges and benevo- 
lences which he assiduously cultivated. In 
them he lived, and by sustaining them we 
shall preserve his influence, and, even more, 
his presence with us.” 

In another place, under the title “In Mem- 
oriam,” is the view of a keen discerner of the 
motives and thought-life of men. Like Mr. 
Wells, earnest in the cause of physical and 
mental reform, he could measure and appre- 
ciate him more justly than those whose sym- 
pathies lie mainly within the sphere of con- 
ventional practicality. 

Soon after the sad announcement, the 
Home Journal, of New York, in the course 
of an obituary sketch, thus appreciatively 
alluded to him who had for thirty-three 
years been connected with the interests of 
Phrenology and reform: 

“In realizing this work practically no man 
can be said to have done or suffered more 
than Prof. Wells. He toiled, he lectured, he 


wrote, until death came and interrupted him 
at his work, and the journal he edited and 


assisted to establish was in its sixtieth volume 
when he dropped his pen and died. Person- 
ally, the professor was of the type of men 
who make crusades—not so remarkable, per- 
haps, for intellectual insight as for the stim- 
ulant and excitor influence they have on 
humanity at large; and if any man in this 
world was ever ready to shake hands with 
new truths, no matter whence they came, he 
was. It is the mission of some to see deeply; 
of others to make their fellows see, and to 
act like tonics upon the culture of the mass; 
and of the two, as promoters of progress, to 
the latter, among whom was the deceased, 
must be conceded the higher and nobler 
function in society. With all his eagerness 
for truth he was, however, no scientific bigot, 
but one of the sweetest, purest, and kindliest 
natures that ever led a crusade.” 
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TRUE GREATNESS. 


(This brief paper is one of the last prepared by the late 
editor and publisher of this Jounnat, and is a true ex- 
pression of the thought and sentiment which predomi- 
nated in his noble life.) 

ESUS CHRIST, without riches, without 
any external display of science, stands 
in his own order, that of holiness. He nei- 
ther published inventions, nor reigned over 
kingdoms; but he was humble, patient, pure 
before God, terrible to devils, and altogether 
without sin. Oh! with what illustrious 
pomp, with what transcendent magnificence 
did He come to such as see with the eyes of 
the spirit, and are discerners of true wisdom ! 
—FPascal, 

Among men, he is greatest who does the 
most good and serves best his God and his 
fellows. He is the worst who serves only 
himself. Selfishness comes of the lower or 
animal nature, and cares only for its own, as 
in the realm of the lower animals. 

To be great, one must be good. He must 
be brave, noble, willing, self-sacrificing; he 
mist deny himself when necessary, not only 
of luxuries, but of real necessaries, for the 
good of others. He should be intelligent, 
active, industrious, enterprising, persevering, 
dignified, loving, and manly. He should not 
be a narrow-minded skeptic, or a pinched up 
bigot. His should be a full-orbed mind, free 
from prejudice and superstition. His prayer 
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should include the race—yea, all the world. 

To be really great he must be a truly good 

man, fulfilling all the ends of his creation. 

With the Saviour for his model and exam- 

ple, he should strive to attain all the excel- 
F lences seen in the model. He should aim at 
» perfection, and come as near to its attain- 
ment as possible. He who does this will 
rise. He will secure honor among men; and, 
what is better and nobler, will secure that 
happy inward consciousness of good-will to 
man, and of acceptance by his Maker. And 
this is true greatness. 


——_—_+0+-—__ 
SPREAD-EAGLEISM APPROPRIATE, 
1775—1875. 

—_—o— 

HE American mind has been stirred very 
recently in its deeper recesses of feeling 
and sentiment by the proceedings in Boston 
fea at Concord and Lexington in celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of those dark 
doings which hastened the development of 
the American Revolution, and the birth of 
our independent nationality. All our readers 
are, of course, well endowed with the quality 
of patriotism, and have given much heed to 
the exercises in Boston on the evening of the 
18th of April, when the hanging out of the 
lights from the Old North Church, which 
gave to Paul Revere his cue to ride on his 
memorable course of warning, was commem- 
orated. These second lights were suspended 
to the view of waiting thousands by the son 
of the man who so furtively and tremblingly 
hung out the first one hundred years before. 
Our readers have also conned eagerly the 
full reports of the proceedings at Concord 
and at Lexington, wherein some of our most 
eminent orators and poets took part. At the 
latter place much interest was given to the 
occasion by the unvailing of statues of Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock. 

It was at Lexington that the war actually 
began, for there the first blood was spilled 
in the series of conflicts and skirmishes which 
illustrated that day’s advance and retreat of 
the British columns; but all the region from 
Boston to Concord is consecrated ground, 
and must ever remain such as long as 
Americans maintain the integrity of the Re- 
public. 

No true American can review the early 








chapters of his nation’s birth, as portrayed 
in the eloquent, graceful, and burning words 
of Mr. R. H. Dana and Mr. G. W. Curtis, 
withous feeling a thrill of enthusiasm. The 
nobility pf the cause which united the colo- 
nists in thgjg struggle with England, and the 
peculiar features of the opening of that strug- 
gle, warrant the loyal heart in swelling with 
pride and satisfaction. Those English states- 
men, whose names will ever be remembered 
with gratitude for so nobly advocating our 
cause against an obstinate king and his pli- 
ant ministry, declared its sacred character, 
and communicated much of hope and encour- 
agement to the patriots. 

Then, again, the voluntary character of the 
sacrifice made by those who offered their 
breasts to the British fire on the green of 
Lexington adds a brighter luster to the Rev- 
olutionary history. It is as Mr. Dana said in 
his oration: 

“Of all the voices that call to men, none 
so stirs the soul as the voice of the blood 
of martyrs calling from the ground. And, 
of all martyrs, so it is, that, whether always 
justly or not, it is the first martyrs who are 
longest known and most widely honored. 
In the first centuries of the new faith, there 
were countless heroes, saints, martyrs, and 
confessors; and armies fought in just and 
necessary self-defense. But the world turns 
to one name, the first consecrated and long- 
est remembered, for he was the first martyr. 
* * * Now, fellow-citizens, let us never 
forget that the men of Lexington, on that 
morning, were martyrs—intentionally and in- 
telligently martyrs.” 

At this time preparations are making for 
the remembrance of Bunker Hill, in J une 
and other important incidents of the seven 
years’ contest in the course of the months and 
years to follow will be suitably celebrated 
Let each town and village, North and South, 
which has a Revolutionary association, make 
the most of it. The effect can not be other- 
wise than healthy. Especially must it awak- 
en the public mind to the consideration of 
important national and social questions, 
prominent among which will be some like 
these: Was it, after all, worth while for our 
fathers to make so bold a venture and to suf- 
fer so much in creating an independence ? 
Have we been alive to the advantages they 
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secured for us, and have we made the Re- 
public what they designed it to be? Have 
we not permitted mere partisan strife and 
prejudice to occupy more of our attention 
than the building of a nation upon the solid 
principles enunciated by Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, Otis, Jefferson, and other great 
men who helped to found the Republic? 
The duty of the hour was indicated in the 
closing sentences of Mr. Curtis’ address at 
Concord. Let all who love liberty and the 
Union read and treasure the admonition. 

“No royal governor, indeed, sits in yon 
stately capital, no hostile fleet for many a 
year has vexed the waters of our coasts, nor 
is any army but our own ever likely to tread 
our soil, Not such are our enemies to-day. 
They do not come proudly stepping to the 
drum-beat, with bayonets flashing in the 
morning sup. But wherever party spirit 
shall strain the ancient guarantees of free- 
dom, or bigotry and ignorance shall lay their 
fatal hands upon education, or the arrogance 
of caste shall strike at equal rights, or cor- 
ruption shall poison the very springs of na- 
tional life, there, minute-men of liberty, are 
your Lexington Green and Concord Bridge; 
and as you love your country and your kind, 
and would have your children rise up and 
call you blessed, spare not the enemy! Over 
the hills, out of the earth, down from the 
clouds, pour in resistless might. Fire from 
every rock and tree, from door and window, 
from hearth-stone and chamber; hang upon 
his flank and rear from noon to sunset, and 
so through a land blazing with holy indig- 
nation hurl the hordes of ignorance and cor- 
ruption and injustice back, back in utter 
defeat and ruin.” 


264 
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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


A the season is approaching for the com- 
mencement of the annual session of 
October 1st, we desire to say to all who con- 
template becoming members of the Class of 
1875, that our facilities for imparting instruc- 
tion are ample, and those who, for the last 
twenty-five years have performed the chief 
part of the work of instruction, will bring to 
the c.ass their ripened and extended experi- 
ence, and with the better facilities of our 


new establishment, we anticipate still greater 
success in our future courses of instruction. 

It is desirable that all who become mem- 
bers of the next Class shall be in attendance 
at the opening on the evening of the first day 
of October next. Several lessons a day will 
be given so as not to consume the time of 
the pupils beyond what is necessary to im- 
part the full course of instruction. For those 
who do not reside in New York or Brooklyn, 
facilities for boarding at economical prices 
may be obtained, and students on arriving in 
the city will repair at once, if between eight 
o’clock in the morning and six in the evening, 
to our office, 737 Broadway. Those who may 
expect to arrive at any other hour, will be 
advised by mail where to stop, if they will 
address us a week or two in advance, 

All who desire particular information rel- 
ative to the subject matter of the course of 
instruction, price of tuition, and outfit for lec- 
turers, will receive a circular upon that sub- 
ject, on request by mail. 


——_+0e—__——_ 


A BREWER IN CONGRESS. 


We are delighted to be able to announce that 
the next Congress will contain one brewer. The 
Hon. Frank Jongs, of Portsmouth, N. H., Presi- 
dent of the New England Brewers’ Association, 
and who so cordially welcomed the Chief Associa- 
tion to Boston at its Convention held there last 
June, has been elected, on the Democratic ticket, 
for the First Congressional District of New Hamp- 
shire. So much for the East, now let us hear from 
the West.—American Brewer. 


ND is this—being a brewer—to be the 
test of one’s fitness to make laws, and 
to represent this nation in Congress? Is 
this an evidence of enlightened statesman- 
ship? And are we, indeed, to come under 
the rule of brewers, distillers, and dealers in 
grog? Woe, woe be on us, when we come 
under such rulers! But where are the tem- 
perance men, the religious men, good citizens 
who have an interest in the perpetuity of our 
free institutions? We accept the New 
Hampshire brewer because we must, but let 
us all pray to God for his speedy conversion 
to temperance principles. Then he may be- 
come a bright and shining light, working in 
the interest of God and humanity, instead of 
leading men down to death and hel:. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

N the closing number of a volume it was 
customary for Mr. Wells to pen a few 
lines expressive of his consideration for the 
interest shown by subscribers and readers in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL. But he had written 
his last line ere the copy for this, the closing 
number of Volume Sixty, had been prepared, 
and it has fallen to another hand to say that 
it is hoped that the names of all those whose 
subscriptions close with this number will 
be found upon the wrappers of the number 


for July, the opening of Volume Sixty-one; 
and not only may every subscriber feel it his 
duty and necessity to continue on our list, 
but also to assist in disseminating the health- 
ful principles and truths which the ParEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL seeks to convey to the 
public. May we not expect an increased list 
with the issue of the first installment of the 
new volume? May we not welcome you, 
dear reader, as we did a year or six months 
ago, as a hearty co-operator with us in the 
cause of humanity and progress ? 


—_+0e—__. 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


The Crops of 1874.—The late Report of 
the Department of Agriculture furnishes a resumé 
of the yield of crops of 1874, as follows: 

Wueat.—The aggregate wheat crop exceeds 
300,000,000 bushels, with an increase of acreage of 
fully 2,500,000. 

RyEe.—The rye crop is placed at 14,891,000—98 
per ceat. of the crop of 1873. 

Oats.—The oat product is 240,000,000 bushels— 
a decline of nearly 30,000,000. 

BarLEeY.—The barley product is put at 32,704,- 
000 bushels—a decline of 1 per cent. 

PoraTors.—The aggregate potato crop is 106,- 
000,000 bushels—about the same as that of 1873. 

Hay.—The yield of hay aggregates about 25,- 
500,000 tons—an increase of 590,000 tons over the 
crop of 1878. 

BucKwHEAT.—Buckwheat crop nearly 9,000,000 
bushels. 

We trust our farmers will see to it that plenty 
of oats be sown this spring, for oats are being 
largely used for human food. 


Hay or Cotton.—The State Agricultural 
Journal, of North Carolina, after speaking of the 
increasing sale of grass-seed in Raleigh, says, 
“Now suppose we make a calculation as to the 
relative value of hay and cotton crops which ought 
to be raised on the quantity of land named: 

VALUATION OF HAY CROP. 
€00 acres, average yield of 5,000 pounds per 
acre, at $1.25 per cwt....- --...+++0+.$37,500 
VALUATION OF COTTON OROP. 
600 acres, average yield of 300 pounds lint 
cotton per acre, at 15 cents 

We give the foregoing information for the ben- 
efit of those who believe in the all-cotton system 
of farming.” 

Land which is best suited to cotton should be 
planted to cotton. Land that is better suited to 
something else should be planted to something 
else. Add to this the intelligent and determined 
effort of every farmer and planter to raise his own 





supplies, wherever he can do 60, hay included, and 
all the primary conditions of southern farming 
success are satisfied. 


The Granges.—There are now over 22,000 
Granges organized. Missouri, Iowa, and Tennes- 
see are the banner States. The membership ex- 
ceeds 1,300,000. It is claimed that the Order now 
has Over $17,000,000 invested in elevators, grain 
warehouses, flour-mills, agricultural implements, 
cattle-feeding materials, and similar factories, 
banks, and fire and storm insurance companies. 
What is all this but a form of co-operation ? 


There is a whole agricultural sermon in the 
following: Pure, sweet milk and butter, fresh and 
perfectly ripened fruit, horses and carriage, roomy 
door-yards, the lovely society of birds, pure air, 
and the quiet retirement of country life, are 
looked upon as luxuries by every class of people 
except farmers, who accept them as a matter of 
course, and forget to feel thankful for them. 


Boys not Suited to the Farm.—If the only 
good that a boy ever did about the farm was to 
repair the pump, hang gates, make mole-traps, put 
in rake teeth, file the saw, and hang the grind- 
stone, and he did these things well, obviously the 
farm is not the place for him—but a machine-shop 
is. If a boy will walk a half-dozen miles, after the 
day’s work is done, to hear a political speech ; if 
he takes time from play to attend trials before a 
justice of the peace, and sits up half the night 
when he is going to school to learn declamations 
which bring down the house at spelling-schools, 
most likely he will do the world more good if you 
put a law-book and not a manure-fork into his 
hand. If he earn more money in trading jack- 
knives and fish-lines on rainy days than he does in 
hoeing potatoes and cutting grain in fair weather, 
give him a chance at the yard-stick, and not have 
him around troubling the other boys who are 
handling horse-rakes and pitch-forks, and the like 
employments. Again, if a boy is skillful in skin- 
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ning small animals and stuffing small birds; if he 
practiced making pills of mud when he was a 
child, and extracted teeth from the jaws of dead 
horses with pincers when he got older; if he read 
physiology while his brothers are deep in Robinson 
Crusoe, he will be far more likely to succeed with 
a lancet than with a scythe. 


Deep Plowing.—Deep plowing, says an ex- 
change, is good practice when you have a deep 
soil. It is better for some crops than for others. 
Plow deeper for roots than for grain, and especial- 
ly for corn, since in our short summers corn will 
manure quicker if the roots are not obliged to go 
down into a cold eub-soil for nutriment. But 
with shallow plowing you must have plenty of 
plant food mixed with the surface soil, since you 
desire to confine the roots to that for the sake of 
the warmth. But above all beware of the deep 
plowing in a shallow soil. He who lifts several 
inches of untempered sub-soil, and mingles it with 
a shallow-surface soil, will not be apt to repeat 
the experiment. 


Hay-Loading Machine.— We have received 
from Mr. I. H. Tompkins, of Tiffin, Ohio, the ac- 
companying illustration of Foust’s hay-loader, a 
recently introduced apparatus which appears to 
us to be a very valuable auxiliary to the manage- 
ment of afarm. The illustration shows for itself 
the method of its action, being attached to the 


rear of the wagon, and drawn over the field it 
gathers up the hay, and by an endless chain move- 
ment carries it up into the wagon, where a hand 
can distribute the hay in the usual manner. It 
can be used on heavy unraked hay, or hay in win- 
row or loose grain. The inventor claims that it 
can elevate hay at the rate of a ton in three min- 
utes. But should it perform as much in double 
that time it is a great gain upon the old hand 
methods, both in time and labor. The machine 
weighs about five hundred pounds. 


Farm Deodorizers.—The Agricultural Ga- 
zette says: ‘“‘ Charcoal and earth are universal deo- 
dorizers; they are capable of absorbing all the 
gases given off by putrefying bodies. A dead 
body covered by a few inches of earth is, as we 
all know, rendered harmless; the earth-closet is 
another illustration of the same fact. The sprink- 
ling of earth in poultry houses and kennels is the 
pest and simplest mode of keeping them sweet; a 
dry loam will answer well for this purpose; dry 
peat will also prove very useful. 





An Agricultural Ode. 

Far back in ages 

The plow with wreath was crowned, 
The hands of kings and sages 

Entwined the chaplet round, 
Till men of spoil 

Disdained the toil 
By which the world was nourished, 

And blood and pillage were the soil 
In which their laurels flourished. 

Now the world her fault despairs— 
The guilt that stains her glory— 

And weeps her crimes amid the cares 
That form her earliest glory. 


The throne shall crumble, 

The diadem shall wane; 
The tribes of earth shall humble 

The pride of those who reign; 
The war shall lay 

His pomp away; 
The fame that heroes cherish, 

The glory earned in deadly fray— 
Shall fade, decay, and perish. 

Honor waits o'er all the earth, 
Through endless generations, 

The art that calls the harvest forth 
And feeds the expectant nations. 

— Wm. C. Bryant. 


Wheat-Oulture Overdone in Minnesota.— 
The exclusive devotion to wheat-culture in the 
North-west is proving unprofitable. In Stearns 
County, Minnesota, for the past six years the 
money product per acre has not averaged over 
$9.80, while the cost of cultivation amounts to 
$10.70 showing a net loss of 90 cents per acre. 
‘Is it any wonder that mortgages are accumulat- 
ing, and Western farmers are complaining of hurd 
times?” 


Good Prospects of the Fruit Crop.—The 
Rochester Ezpress says that it has taken a great 
deal of pains to ascertain the condition and pros- 
pects of the fruit crop, and as far as it has learned, 
the prospects have not been better for years. The 
peach tree throughout Northern, Middle, and 
Western New York, notwithstanding the long and 
intensely cold weather for the past six or eight 
weeks, is yet uninjured, the fruit buds looking 
healthy and vigorous, with a prospect of a good 
yield the coming season. The apple, plum, and 
cherry crops also promise well. Nursery men 
have no reason to complain of the small fruits, 
vines, flowering shrubs, and the different varieties 
of the more delicate evergreens, as those have 
been protected by snow. 


Fruit Orchards in Illinois.—The number 
of acres of orchards returned by county assessors 
in Illinois in 1872 was 820,702; in 1873, 334,067; 
increase, 18,365 acres. The number of acres of 
woodland in 1872, 6,289,236; in 1873, 6,928,061; 
increase, 688,825 acres. Returns for 1874 not at 
hand, but will probably show a further increase. 
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[Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.} 





Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


OSES —> 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

QuEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





Saoutp Tuary Marry wHO ARE 
TAINTED WITH InsANITY?—The work in which 
ou are engaged implies that you are a lover of 
Cmanity, and that you would help to avert any 
impending evils which might threaten any of your 
fellow-creatures. Feeling thus assured, I address 
you in confidence upon a subject in which [ am per- 
sonally and deeply interested. 

I will state two propositions for your consider- 
ation. I will also give you a case by way of illus- 
tration, upon which I wish your decision and your 
counsel. 

No persons have the right to m where there 
is a known tendency or probability that any great 
physical or mental evil will be transmitted to an- 
other generation. As insanity, in its varied forms, 
is an evil greater than death, and as it is a known 
fact thet insanity is transmissible from parent to 
child, it can not be right for two persons to marry 
in whose families a number of persons have been 
deranged, especially where the deranged ones were 
parents of either party. 

A case would be of rare occurrence where the 
tendency would be as strong and the danger as 
great as in the case of a gentleman and lady I will 
describe. The gentleman is of an active mental 
temperament. His father is of an extreme mental 
temperament; has a very active mind, making 
him very liable to the great misfortune referred 
to, in case of a hard mental strain. The gentle- 
man’s grandfather committed suicide. Two of 
his grandfather’s brothers did the same, another 
brother and one sister were badly deranged, and 
so was their mother. Their father was a man of 
a melancholy turn of mind. The lady’s own moth- 
er committed suicide when the lady in question 
was an infant. One of her mother’s sisters com- 
mitted suicide, another was badly deranged, and a 
third is said to have given signs of derangement. 
The lady is very tall and slim, is of an active tem- 

rament, and bes not a very — constitution. 
ould the parties referred to run a fearful risk by 
arrying ? HUMANITY. 


Ans. A stronger case could scarcely be stated. 
The parents of the young people should not have 
been permitted to contract in marriage. As for 





we 


the parties themselves, concerning whom Human-- 
ity writes, a marriage between them should be con- 
sidered altogether out of the question; the risk is. 
too fearful to admit of its serious thought. Our 
correspondent is an intelligent man, and must ap- 
preciate the physiological and psychological prin- 
ciples involved in such a matter. We feel that 
society is too slow in awakening to a sense of its. 
heavy oppression and loss because of the tolera- 
tion of imprudent marriages. For the sake of 
family health and comfort and happiness, and for 
the sake of the obligations of the family to soci- 
ety, and the duty of men and women to contribute 
good, and not evil, to their fellows, the marriage 
alliance should be a matter of legal supervision, 
such a system of provisions being enacted for its. 
regulation as physiological, social, and psycholog- 

ica] science would prescribe. If persons of near 
kindred, even if physically sound, are prohibited 

from marrying by law, how much more should the 

physically and mentally unsound be debarred from 

perpetuating their infirmities and sufferings! 

Common sense and Humanity forbid. 


Fatr.—Can it be said that “temper- 
ament is fate,” and is it a crystallized truth ? 
Ans, The world has a great deal of trouble with: 


“fate”? and predestination. Some have blindly 
fought both ideas, and some have blindly accepted 
both. There is such a thing as fatality and such a 
thing as liberty. So far as the man is concerned, 
who has received a temperament, say a light blonde 
or a brunette, or one that is ardent or one that is. 
sluggish, he can not help the inheritance. To him 
it is fate, and the qualities which naturally go wit» 
the light or the dark complexion are as fixed as. 
his features or his height. Yet, if men will take 
the right course, they may modify even tempera- 
ment. The tender, slender man can, by judicious. 
food and exercise, strengthen and toughen and in- 
vigorate himself ; and one who is sluggish, by eat- 
ing rightly and working rightly, may become more: 
active. But he does not reverse his temperament. 
The duck can not be a hen, nor the hen a duck. 
No man can change his sex, vr his complexion, 
or seriously change his height; but, with that. 
which we have, we possess certain liberty of use. 
The dark-complexioned man should avoid the 
things which tend to provoke and exasperate hie 
conditidn. One with the light temperament should 
avoid that which excites and heats and stimulates 
him. He can not drink alcoholic liquors and say, 
“Tam of an excitable temperament,” and lay it 
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all to temperament; and the lazy, sluggish man 
wmmay not eat pork and rice and drink lager bier, 
which make him sluggish, and charge it all to 
temperament. Men of all temperaments have a 
natural sphere in which they may move in the 
fear and love of God and in fellowship and justice 
with mankind; and though we may not be able 
to make one hair white or black, we may use what 
we have and are wisely and well, or foolishly and 
badly; and we are responsible according to our 
ability to understand and obey. (See parable of 
the talents, Mat. xxv.) 


Will you inform me how to macerate 
and bleach skulls? 

Ans. If a skull were placed in running water in 
warm weather, it would soon become measurably 
clean; then it might be placed in a pot of water 
with a little soda added, and boiled. This would 
take out some of the grease, and afterward by plac- 
ing it on a roof in the’sun it would become white. 
“The true way to bleach skulls, however, is to im- 
merse them in a bath of sulphuric ether, which bath 
must be ether-tight. That will take out the oily 
matter, and leave them white and clean. 

GOVERNMENT BY THE NATION AND 
State.—‘* Stranger”’ asks the following questions: 
Is not one government sufficient for any civilized 
people? Is not the United States Constitution the 
eafest guard to liberty in this country? Are not 
all the States now free? Conld not the people of 
Texas live under the same laws as the people of 
Maine? Do not the State governments afford un- 
limited opportunities for bad men to get into of- 
fice, enact bad laws, and promote useless strife? 
Did not the late war have its origin in ‘State 
tights,’ and are they not now the cause of all the 
trouble in the South? Slavery being dead, have 
the States any “local affairs’? now not common to 
all? Are not the State taxes far more burdensome 
than the federal? The legislatures — be- 
ding corrupt, would it not be better for the peo- 
ple to elect the United States senators, and vote 
directly for the President? Then why not alter 
the United States Constitution so as to abolish 
the State governments, which are only nuisances, 
and begin the next century with a perfect Union 
and a better republic, ruling out the present poli- 
ticians, of course? 

Ans. As these questions are closely related to 
each other, we will consider them together. To 
cover the ground you open here would require a 
thick book with large pages and fine type. One 
government is sufficient for any civilized people 
if it have extended powers and minute and special 
provisions for everything. We do not know that 
the United States Constitution is the safest guard 
to liberty in this country. Governments existed 
in this country before the Constitution of the 
United States was formed. Each State governs 
its own territory, in its own way, and the United 
States government was established to facilitate 
commerce and postal arrangements, and to protect 
all the States against encroachment from foreign 
countries, and to unite all in the common defense 
and general welfare. You ask if all the States are 
mot now free? We do not know in what sense 





the question is asked, and our general answer is 
Yes; but not free from obligations to each other 
and to all the people. 

The people of Texas do not need the same laws 
as the people of Maine, in some respects. The 
general principles of justice, of course, are the 
same everywhere, but Texas requires laws in re- 
gard to the marking of cattle, and the tenure of 
lands held in common, and Maine needs laws in re- 
gard to her pine forests and the floating of lum- 
ber in her rivers ; her fisheries and her ice interests, 
her granite and her navigation, ship-building, etc., 
need special and particular legislation which 
would be out of place for Texas. There is proba- 
bly no government in the world so thoroughly use- 
ful as that in which the State has its government 
and its legislature, the State being divided into 
counties with officers known to the people, whose 
duty it shall be to look after county matters; and 
these counties divided into towns, in which all 
the people can assemble and vote moneys about 
bridges and roads and schools and the care of the 
poor. The general government should have as 
little to do with details as possible It is to the 
whole people what the organ-case is to the church 
organ—it holds the whole in harmonious action, 
while the particular parts are employed in the 
special necessities and duties that locally belong 
to them. 

State governments afford opportunities for bad 
men to get into office, but the smaller the body 
politic in respect to the minute affairs required to 
be attended to by the people, the less likely will 
public officers be to do wrong. Take a town of 
2,000 inhabitants, five miles square, each man 
knows everybody, and let any man waste five dol- 
lars for that town, and the voters will lay him on 
the shelf. But let the government be in Washing- 
ton solely, and the people in that town may have 
$500 of their money wasted in an indirect manner 
and they will care less for it; and they are so far 
from the wrong-doer that they can not reach him, 
but in their own town they will bring him to terms 
and give no further chance to rob them. 

State rights may be carried to extremes, as ev- 
erything human is liable to abuse. The States, as 
we have shown, have local affairs not common to 
all. The people in South Carolina need laws in 
regard to the raising of rice, the flooding of lands 
for that purpose, and a great many other things 
that the State of Maine knows nothing of and 
cares nothing about, and vice versa. 

The State taxes seem more burdensome than the 
federal only because they are direct, while the fed- 
eral taxes are mainly indirect. You buy a yard of 
silk, or a bottle of wine, and pay a certain price, 
part of which is an indirect tax to the govern 
ment. You do not feel the burden, but you bear 
it all the same. Padding the saddle may make the 
burden seem easier to be borne, but it does not 
make it lighter. Direct taxation is the only hon 
est way to be taxed. Then we know we are pay 
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ing taxes, and are interested to find out what be- 
comes of the money. Every farmer in New Eng- 
land, where the old-fashioned town-meeting is 
held, and every dollar is voted which has to be 
raised and spent, knows what is to be done with the 
money, and who is to use it, and what is actually 
done with it; and if he find out that a dollar has 
been wasted, he makes a noise over it, and retrench- 
ment and reform are the result; for he is brought 
face to face with the delinquent disburser of his 
money. Officers a thousand miles from home 
might spend money, if we had one government 
for the whole country, and the office-holder 
would never be brought face to face with his con- 
stituents. You say the legislatures generally are 
corrupt. Legislatures are made up of men select- 
ed by the people, and are no. more corrupt than 
the people are, unless they make an unwise choice 
of representatives. 

We would vote directly for the President, be- 
<ause it would be harder to make bargains with 
the whole people, or with half of the whole peo- 
ple, than it would with a few selected men. You 
speak of ruling out the present politicians. That 
would be a good thing, but who is to rule them 
out? The more we widen government the more 
we diminish the personal responsibility of voters 
and tax-payers. Let each town and county have 
the choice of officers who are directly responsi- 
ble to the peoplje, and let the people be intelligent 
and honest, the common masses be true to their 
own interests and to justice, and dishonest legis- 
lators and public functionaries will be hunted out 
and punished. Thirty years ago the political par- 
ties were so nicely balanced in the State of Con- 
necticut that, if one party in power expended 
$1,000 in the year in the whole State unwisely 
or improperly, the other party would make ouch 
a clamor over it as to put the party out of pow- 
er, and no State government was administered 
with more sharp economy and with a better re- 
gard to right and truth than prevailed in that 
State. A swollen majority is liable to become 
corrupt, and large constituencies are not half so 
likely to be managed with virtue and economy as 
smallones. ‘If this be treason, make the most 
of it. — 

Dreamine.—Is there any prevention 
of dreaming during the night? 

Ans. Dreaming is caused by various conditions 
of mind and body. If one has care or trouble or 
joyous conditions which produce excitement of 
the brain and nervous system, sleep is likely to be 
imperfect, and dreams will be the result. The 
most of the dreaming, however, is caused from 
eating something which lies heavily on the sto- 
mach, keeping the base of the brain awake while 
other parts of it are asleep. 


CuaracTerR IN Hanpwritine. — W. 
A. H. will find in New Physiognomy all that is 
known as to what certain varieties of handwriting 
indicate. In the chapter on Graphomancy many 
specimens are given from distinguished person- 
ages, which tell their own story. 
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Sprine 1s Come !—The wrecks of win- 
ter are stranded on the bright shores of spring. 
The snows have melted before the genial rays of 
the early sunshine. Little birds are building their 
nests, and singing their merry songs. Such has 
often been the case, yet after the unusual rigors of 
the late winter, we gaze upon the face of animated 
nature with emotions of peculiar delight, as if it 
were the first time we ever witnessed the beautiful 
picture. 

During this beautiful season we entreat parents, 
for conscience sake, to render home the most at- 
tractive place on earth, that the children may be 
like “ olive plants,’’ growing symmetrically, both 
physically and spiritually. 

‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, shall he also reap,” 
is literally true in this particular. How can you, 
reasonably, expect them to cultivate taste, man- 
ners, and temper, surrounded by distorted and 
disgusting objects. As soon might you try to find 
a graceful apple tree growing through the differ- 
ent spokes of a wagon-wheel. 

Straighten your fences, remove the rubbish 
from the yard, teaching the little ‘‘ buds of prom- 
ise’’ to pick up the pebbles, that the grass be not 
buried alive. Take the pig-sty and wood-yard 
from the front door, substitute in their stead a 
neat railing that will effectually prevent pigs and 
other animals from trespassing on forbidden 
ground, and soon you will see pleasing results. 
Plant trees that will entice the little birds. 

While thus beautifying the visible scenery, a 
new and ever-abiding principle springs up in the 
heart, that extends through the tenor of life, and 
the ceaseless ages of eternity. The return of life 
to objects apparently dead, is a fine subject for 
contemplation, both pleasing and instructive to 
the spiritual nature of mankind. 

He who created all things of nothing, bringing 
beauty from chaos, light from darkness, and peace 
out of confusion, will also quicken our mortal 
bodies, clothing them with grandeur surpassing 
the lilies of the field. SARAH. 








Easter Eaos.—In the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for October, 1873, a correspondent asks 
what gave rise to the custom of coloring eggs on 
Easter; to which the Editor replies very correctly 
that ‘‘ the custom is a very old one, running back 
much anterior to the Christian Era, and common 
among the old Persians and Jews.”’ 

The egg is associated with the oldest known 
mythologies, and is one of the sacred mysteries. 
We have it alike in Hindostan and Greece, Egypt 
and England, among the ancient Babylonians and 
religionists of our modern time.: It represents 
potentially all that issues from it. Omne virum 
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¢x ovo—every living thing is from the egg—was be- 
lieved by ancient hierophants as absolutely as by 
modern physiologists. The upanishad declares 
that the Self-Existent “‘ with a thought created the 
waters, and placed in them a productive seed,”’ 
which became an egg bright as gold and contained 
within it Brahma, the Father of Spirits. It divided, 
and one shell, which was of gold, became the sky ; 
the other, being of silver, became the earth. From 
Japan to Thrace and Egypt, this mythosis found, 
modified according to the genius of the respective 
peoples. 

As each spring-time represented anew the crea- 
tion of the world, the symbolism peculiar to the 
latter applied to it accordingly. With the vernal 
eqyinox, the earth was born anew: 

‘*- aperit cum cornibus annum Taurus.” 

Taurus, with his horns, opens the year. This 
was represented by a bull breaking a prodigious 
egg. Eastre, or Ostrara, was the old Saxon goddess 
of spring and reproduction —probably the same as 
the Pheenician Astoreth or Astarte, whose sym- 
vols are termed in the Bible Asera or “* the grave,” 
and were placed under trees. With this goddess 
in Western Asia, the egg was always associated. 
Baskets filled with pine cones to represent eggs, 
were offered to Ishtar. 

The coloring of the egg had also its emblem- 
atical meaning, and the practice has a very remote 
antiquity. Green or Grian was an old Western 
European name of the sun; yellow or gilt was the 
lodge of Venus or Astarte; purple symbolized re- 
gal power; red, scarlet, vermilion, etc., is a favorite 
color of the gods Brahma, Mahadeva, Nergal, Ninip, 
and Bacchus; as also black distinguishes the god- 
desses Saraiswati, Isis, Diana of Ephesus, Venus 
of Corinth, Ceres, Cybele, and the Holy Virgin of 
Loretto, Genoa, Pisa, and the Pantheon. All these 
colors relate to creation, and the new birth in 
spring which the egg of Easter always typifies, 
in all times, all peoples, and all religions. 

A. WILDER. 





WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Sorrows are the shadows of past joys. 

Tue lives of the best of us are spent in choosing 
between evils. 

Some one has said there are three companions 
with whom you should always keep on good 
terms—first, you wife; second, your stomach; 
third, your conscience, 

“Turn to the right and go straight ahead,” 
was the reply of the late Bishop of Litchfield toa 
fellow- traveler who sneeringly asked him to point 
out the way to heaven. 





THERE are threc degrees of folly—to censure ac- 
tions from which we are not exempt; to discover 
faults in others which we are prone to overlook in 
ourselves; to solicit a useless favor. 


THE TIMES. 


““Goop times and bad times and all times pass 
over; * 
Then cheerily bend to the oar; 
Through deep and through shallow, through calm 
and through tempest, 
The bark is still nearing the shore. 


Our “‘times,’”” we can neither foretell them nor 
rule them ; 

Let us face them, however they come. 

Pray God for one true hand to clasp through the 
hours 

Till night brings us haven and home. 

How the heart warms toward the man who lives 
on the sunny side of life!—never grumbles about 
the weather, keeps his temper in the midst of fret- 
ting cares, speaks kindly of his neighbors, refrains 
from cutting words that so often make wounds 
never to heal. 


WHEN I take up the history of one heart that 
has sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggle and temptation it has passed through 
—the brief pulsation of joy, the feverish inquie- 
tude of hope and fear, the pressure of want, the 
desertion of friends—I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands it came.’’—Longfellow. 





7? 


MIRTH. 
‘ 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Am I not a little pale?’’ asked a lady, who 
was short and corpulent, of a crusty old bachelor. 
“You look more like a big tub,” was the blunt 
reply. 

““WHo was the meekest man?” asked a Sun- 
day-school teacher. ‘‘Moses.’”’ ‘Very well; 
who was the meekest woman?” ‘ Never was 
any.”’ 

AN advertisement for a dry-goods clerk reads: 
‘** Wanted, a young man to be partly out-door and 
partly behind the counter.” Directions how to 
do this not given. 

‘* WILL you insert this obituary ?’’ asked a gen 
tleman of an editor. ‘‘1 ask it because I know 
that the ‘doc’ had a great many friends about 
here who would be glad to hear of his death. 

A Goop lady who, on the death of her husband, 
married his brother, has a portrait of the former 
hanging in her dining-room. One day a visitor, 
remarking the painting, asked, ‘‘ Is that a member 
of your family?’’ ‘Oh, that is my poor brother- 
in-law,” was the ingenuous reply. 
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In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





We anv Ovr Nercusors; or, The 
Records of an Unfashionable Street. A Novel. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With Illustrations. 
12mo; pp. 480. Price, $1.75. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. 


In this new and attractive novel, as in ‘*My 
Wife and I,” of which it is the sequel, Mrs. Stowe, 
leaving the old sphere of New England society, 
gives us a glimpse of her experience in, and obser- 
vations of the life and habits of Middle State peo- 
ple. The scene of the story appears to be laid in 
New York, and her revelations of interior social 
life are so realistic that we doubt not many, as 
they read the book, will think themselves more 
or less photographed among the characters. There 
are several admirable wood-cuts, which, of course, 
impart their decorative attraction to the volume. 
The author has not dealt with the phases of fash- 
ionable society, which she has seen fit to weave 
into the thought of her story with gloved fingers, 
hesitating not to bring into strong prominence 
many of the hard and bitter truths so deserving of 
censure. The maneuvering mamma; the super- 
cilious daughter of fashion ; the relentless man of 
business; the plausible, rascally roué, are shown 
in their true dress, and the hollowness, impurity, 
and wickedness of their lives sharply indicated. 
On the other hand, she offers for the consideration 
and appreciation of the reader illustrations of no- 
bility of character, high-souled integrity, and 
earnestness of endeavor to improve in things good 
and true. 


How to Make a Livine. Suggestions 
upon the Art of Making and Using Money. By 
George Cary Eggleston. 12mo; fancy cloth, 
Price, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


Another contribution by these enterprising pub- 
lishers to the useful literature of the day. The 
author has a lively sense of the need of American 
youth for sound instruction in the affairs of life, 
and being a gentleman of much ctlture and va- 
ried experience, can be read with profit. His style 
is easy and attractive, making his books desirable 
to the youthful aspirant for fame and fortune, and 
the hard common sense underlying his smooth 
sentences must make its impression. Mr. Eggle- 
ston has no sympathy for the fast ways of young 
business men so prominently seen at the present 
day, and rebukes all artificial and hollow methods 
of dealing. He is very anxious that sound princi- 
ples and thorough honest enterprise should char- 
acterize American commercial and professional 





life, and is only hopeful of a true and healthy 
progress in general society when such shall “ave 
become the case, 


Paut Brewster anp Son; or, The 
Story of Mary Carter. By Helen E. Chapman. 
16mo; cloth. Price, $1. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 


This tale opens in the house of a man who has 
just begun to afflict a patient wife and affectionate 
daughter with occasional returns late at night in 
the unnatural state of intoxication. There is much 
realism in the methods and talk of the characters 
introduced. On one side we have a father of busi- 
ness views and habits, who regards money as the 
principal object of life; a mother who is affection- 
ate and tender, but owing to culture and associa- 
tion, with more regard for her daughter’s physical 
well-being than for her true moral and mental in- 
terests; a daughter whose young mind has just 
been impressed with a sense of the higher, truer 
life which a woman should enter upon; on the 
other side we havea young man, ardent, ambitious, 
with excellent prospects of a life of ease, much 
accustomed, for one of his years, to the ways of 
the world, and not appreciative of his highest du- 
ties, who has won the daughter’s heart even before 
she had realized how entirely she had given up 
herself to the sway of an early affection. Mary 
Carter, the daughter, finds that she has a difficult 
task to perform in the endeavor to reform a weak 
father, and to draw aside her betrothed from a 
mode of life which tends to ruin, and which life 
was furthered by the business of his father, who 
was a large dealer in liquors. 

Mary is bold in doing what she conceives to be 
her duty, and, as one of the penalties, the engage- 
ment with James Brewster is broken, and the 
young man, coerced by his father, marries a young 
woman of high society, only to live for years in 
unhappiness, or until his young wife dies—a vic- 
tim to the habit of using alcoholic liquor. Then 
there comes a moment when the daughter of the 
inebriate is sought by the young widower, who 
has left the foul business of his father. She, still 
unmarried, gives all her time and thoughts to her 
poor John Carter and her sick mother. A mar- 
riage follows, and amid lowly surroundings, for 
Paul Brewster had cast off his son and afterward 
ruined himself in desperate speculations, com- 
mences a career of domestic peace and happinsss. 
CoNQUERING AND TO CONQUER. By 

the author of the ‘“‘Schonberg Cotta Family.” 

12mo; pp. 181. Price, $1.25. New York: Dodd 

& Mead. 

In this new volume its distinguished author 
gives us a glimpse of the early stages of Chris- 
tianity. The old abbess, Leta, gathers her chil- 
dren about her and narrates to them the incidents 
in church and state which, occurring in the course 
of her very long life, made the first two or three 
centuries of the Christian Era so exceedingly in- 
teresting. The conflicts between the expiring 
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Heathenism of the western empire and the as- 
cending star of Christianity are related in quaint, 
but very attractive style. In alluding to the suf- 
ferings of her friends and of those prominent in the 
early history of the Church, the abbess seems ex- 
alted much above the phraseology of mere prose, 
and indulges in apostrophies of poetic power. 
The sayings and influence of those great fathers, 
whose supremacy can scarcely be appreciated in 
these days of free thought and liberal inquiry, are 
appropriately introduced in the course of her nar- 
rative. The tone of the book is high, perhaps 
religious unto conventionalism, but its influence 
ean scarcely be other than good. 


Dean’s IntEREsT AND Equation Ex- 
PONENTS. A System of Exponents Governed 
by the Principles of Decimal Rotation by means 
of which the Correct Interest of any sum, at any 
rate per cent., for any given time, is Ascertained 
at a Glance, with a Special Adaptation to the 
Purposes of Equation Constituting the same. 
The most Rapid and Convenient Method known 
of Averaging Accounts. Based on the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum of 360 days. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Compiled by A. F. Dean. Published by 
L. L. & Moses King, St. Louis. 


We can heartily concur, after a careful examina- 
tion, in the praises bestowed on this work by those 
having it in use. The plan and arrangement are 
admirable, and show an intimate knowledge on the 
part of the author with the wants of an account- 
ant, and a patient and painstaking desire to sim- 
plify his methods. The superiority of these tables 
over the usual rules employed in calculating in- 
terest, whether in point of rapidity of computa- 
tion or accuracy in the final results, can not be 
doubted. The system of averaging accounts is 
based upon the Interest Tables referred to, and is 
rapid and accurate. 

The price of the book, in view of the great labor 
necessary to its production, is extremely moder- 
ate, being but $5. Copies can be sent from this 
office, prepaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Tur AMERICAN TEMPERANCE CyYCLOPE- 
pia of are, Biogas, Anecdote, and Illus- 
tration. By R B. Wakele 8vo; 
cloth. Price, #2. , York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 


The author of this interesting volume requires 
no introduction to the reader; his labors in the 
causes of Methodism and Temperance for over 
forty years have made his name familiar to the 
American public. In his crisp preface he says, 
“Now I have been born, I should like to do 
all I can for the suppression of intemperance— 
death’s prime minister, the mightiest curse that 
has ever visited our world—and to promote tem- 
perance, closely identified with ‘whatsoever 
things’ are ‘pure,’ ‘honest,’ ‘lovely,’ and of 
‘good report.’”” And he comes to give his testi- 
mony in book-form for the information and im- 
provement of others. He has chosen the method 
of a cyclopedia for the dissemination of facts and 





moral principles which are related to the great 
cause he advocates. 

The declarations of distinguished men, bio- 
graphical and physiological data, incidents from 
the social life of the friends of temperance, brief 
tales, historical sketches, legal information, and 
whatever topic may be said to bear a fitting rela- 
tion to the temperance movement, are tabulated 
in this volume. We regret to add that Dr. 
Wakeley has lately died. 


A Heatra Catecuism. We have 
commenced the issue of a series of small and pop- 
ular works, with the view to bringing the underly- 
ing principles of the much-needed health reforma- 
tion before the minds of the masses of the people. 
The first of the series is entitled “‘ HEALTH Catr- 
CuiIsm,” and is a familiar yet scientific statement 
of the fundamental problems in anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene, and explains the basic princi- 
ples of works that will follow, the next in order 
being a ‘“‘Hygienic Catechism;” giving more in 
detail the application of its principles to the pres- 
ervation of health and the true healing art. Its 
price is only ten cents, so that all who are specially 
interested in educating the popular mind out of 
its inborn errors, and into the truth as it is in na- 
ture and the vital organism, can assist us to scat- 
ter it broadcast at a little expense. 

How soon the other works contemplated will be 
issued depends entirely on the demand for the one 
now ready. We shall never be behind public sen- 
timent, but shall endeavor to lead the world, in 
the health reform, as fast and as far as we can in- 
duce the world to follow; and this is simply a 
question of how much and how rapidly we can 
induce the masses of the people to “read, reflect, 
and inwardly digest,” a few very simple but much- 
misunderstood medical problems. We will fur- 
nish the HEALTH CATECHISM at cost to all who 
will interest themselves in its distribution. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

From the Catholic Publication Society, 9 War- 
ren Street, New York, the following: 

Postscript to a Letter Addressed to His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Recent Expostulation, and in Answer to 
his “*Vaticanism.”” By John Henry Newman, 
D.D., of the Oratory. Together with the Decrees 
and Canons of the Vatican Council. 

A Tract for the Missions on Baptism as a Sac- 
rament in the Catholic Church. By Rev. M. 8. 
Gross, Priest of the Missions of North Carolina. 

Pax, The Syllabus for the People. A Review 
of the Propositions Condemned by His Holiness 
Pope Pius IX., with Text of the Condemned List. 
By a Monk of St. Augustine’s Ramsgate, author 
of “The Vatican Decrees and Catholic Alle- 
giance.”’ 

Mr. GLapstong’s Expostulation Unraveled, 
By Bishop Ullathorne. 








